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A 



HUMAN RESPONSIBIUTY. 



SECTION FIRST. 

THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT. 

It is a common remark, that, whenever it liaB 
been thought necessary to arouse the mind of man 
to enterprises of great pith and moment, the ap- 
peal has always been made to his moral seiiti- 
ments. Hence, among the most ancient nations, 
it was the invariable custom to accompany the 
declaration of war with religious ceremonies. 
And if, in later times, this custom has become 
somewhat less usual, the change itself, in a 
more remarkable manner, illustrates the tendency 
of our nature. Wars, at present, are sometimes 
commenced^ as in the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, for the acquisition of national glory. This 
motive is sufficiently powerful to excite men to 
action, so long as they may reasonably hope for 
an easy victory, and an abundance of plunder. 
But let victory declare for the assailed, let the inva- 
der become the invaded, let it become necessary 
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to stimulate men to pat forth the highest effort 
of human daring, and the sacred names of con- 
science, of duty to family, to country, and to 
God, are imiversally invoked, and the Supreme 
Being is urgently appealed to, to succour the 
cause of a sinking commonwealth. It is perhaps 
worth while to remark, in passing, that this con- 
sciousness of right is a source of power which be- 
Iqogs specially to the oppressed, and which, other 
things being equal, will always ensure to them 
the victory. And, when other things are not 
equal, it is frequently sufficient, of itself, to out- 
weigh a vast preponderance of physical force. It 
is, moreover, efficient, in proportion to the purity 
of the moral principles of a people. We hence 
perceive the elements of superiority, which, by the 
constitution of our nature, have been bestowed 
upon virtue. 

Another illustration of the power of the moral 
principle is seen in the sentiments vnth which 
we contemplate the character of confessors, mar- 
tyrs, and men of every age, who have sacrificed 
every thing else for the sake of adherence to 
righteousness. The highest glory of human na- 
; ture is to love right better than life, and to obey the 
dictates. of conscience at every conceivable hazard. 
Even fiilsehood, when sealed with blood, acquires, 
not unfirequently, for a time, an irrepressible 
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power. Truth, when uttered from the stake or 
on the scaffold, becomes absolutely irresistible. 
We admire Plato surrounded by listening princes, 
and vieing with them in oriental magnificence; 
but we venerate Socrates in his dungeon, patiently 
suffering death for holding forth the truth; and 
the dictates of our own bosoms spontaneously as- 
sign to him the highest place among the uninspired 
teachers of wisom. Or, to turn to more awful 
examples ; the foundations of the Christian religion 
were laid in blood. The Captain of our salvation 
"was obedient unto death, the death .of the cross." 
The martyrdoms of the early age of the church 
gave to the world examples of the love of right, of 
which it. had never before conceived even the 
possibility, and thus set on foot a moral reformation^ 
which is destined to work in the character of man 
a universal transformation. 

But we need go to no external sources to learn 
the power of the moral principle. Every man 
feels it to be supreme. Every man who is not 
utterly lost to self respect, feels himself insulted 
if you present before him any inducement to do 
what he knows to be wrong, or to leave undone 
what he acknowledges to be right. The veriest 
villain never dares to trust the sentiments of a& 
accomplice to such an issue. He begins by be- 
numbing or bewildering his moral sensibilities. 
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It is not until the voice of conscience is silenced that 
he can urge another to a deed of blood. And, 
in shorty every one feels that he must do what 
his conscience commands, and that he must not 
do what his conscience forbids, all things else 
to the contrary notwithstanding : he feels too that 
the word must, in this case, expresses a form of 
obligation more distinctively and peculiarly imperch 
twe than in any other of which he can conceive. 
We do not say that the consciences of men are 
all equally well informed, or that they decide in 
all cases with equal accuracy. All we say is, 
that such is the authority of this impulse, when- 
ever it IS distinctly perceived. 

If such be the power of the moral impulse, we 
can easily foresee the consequences which must 
result when it has received a wrong direction. 
The man feels that he must obey his conscience at 
all hazards. No motives of wisdom, or prudence, 
or advantage, or loss, can be allowed to come 
into competition with this, the supreme authority 
of his being. Nay, more, he must devote his 
ndbole intellectual and physical power to the accom- 
plishment of the purpose to which he is urged by 
the voice of God, thus speaking in his own bosom. 
But if unfortunately he have misinterpreted this 
voice, the whole power of the man is enlisted in 
the work of mischief. He bids defiance to human 
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law, on principle. Consequences to himself not 
only, but specially to others, are as nothing. 
Opposition, by convincing him the more strongly of 
his own rectitude, and of the wickedness of others, 
<mly renders him the more ferocious. Thus 
it comes to pass that evil of every kind is sti- 
mulated into activity by the very principle which 
God ordained to be the antagonist of all evil 
It curls the lip of the sectary on the hills of 
New-Eagland, and it nerves the sinews of the 
Thug, while he draws the fatal noose around the 
neck of the unsuspecting traveller on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

The result of this moral disease is two-fold. 
When it exists in isolated individuals, destitute 
of the intellectual power necessary to associate 
masses with themselves, alone and unsupported 
by sympathy, and at variance with every thing 
around them, it commonly ends in insanity. 
When, on the other hand, it happens to be oon^ 
bined with a vigorous understanding, oommanding 
eloquence, and statesman-Uke sagacity, it speaks 
into existence one of those moral whirlwinds, 
which, from time to time, sweep over the &ce 
of society. Instances of the former of these 
results may be found in almost every mad>house. 
As instances of the latter, the reader will imine- 
diately call to mind the establishment of the boc^ 
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quisition by I^atius Loyola, the preaching of the 
crusades by Peter the Hermit, and the propagation 
of Islamism by Mahomet. 

Wickedness, when propagated by a perverse 
conscience, is generically different from every other 
form of evil. Men are commonly wicked by 
reason of ungovernable passions. Avarice, re- 
venge, lust, or ambition, will urge men to fear- 
ful crimes. But, since men are rarely subjected 
to the exclusive dominion of any one passion, 
these various impulses generally act as antagonist 
forces to each other. Avarice will restrain lust. 
Ambition will smother revenge. And thus^ while 
the moral condition of a man may be no better 
than if he were left to the uncontrolled dominion 
of a particular vice, the effect upon society is ren- 
dered immeasurably less. Not so, however, when 
the moral principle is perverted. Conscience 
owns no equal. Its rank is, by concession, su- 
perior to that of the passions. Hence it knows 
(rf no counteracting, no counterbalancing force, 
It acts with the whole energy of the whole man. 
ahd the mischief which it works is measured 
only by the limitation which God has fixed to 
his physical and intellectual power. 

And hence, evil springing from this source can 
be arrested by none of the motives which may be 
addressed to men, when acting in obedience to 
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ordinary vicious impulses. If a man be the slave 
of passion, you may set before him the conse- 
quences which will result to himself, to his iamily, 
to his relatives, or to his country. Such consider- 
ations he must confess to be worthy of respect, 
and not unfrequently he will pause, reflect, put 
forth a vigorous effort of self-government, and re- 
form. But, let a man be persuaded that he is 
acting in obedience to the dictates of conscience, 
and all such motives " pass by him as th6 idle 
wind which he regards not" He is obeying the 
voice of God, and &e has nothing to do with con- 
sequences. Nay, you may show him that the 
very course which he is pursuing will defeat the 
end which he wishes to attain, and still it matters 
not. The responsibility rests with God, and not 
with him. Nay, more, if you point out to him 
the revealed command of God, directly at variance 
with the course which he is pursuing, he feels 
not the pressure of the obUgation. The voice of 
God within him is more imperative than even 
the voice of God fix)m Heaven. Thus is con- 
science made to usurp the place of God himself, 
. and the creature assumes the right of giving laws 
to the Lawgiver of the universe. 

Such being the &cts, and such being the ten- 
dencies of the moral disease which we propose to 
consider, it is manifest that it can.be t^Q£.Vi^Vs 
2 
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none of the ordinary modes of argument Let it 
not, however, be considered that the case is alto- 
gether desperate. There yet remains one view to 
be presented, which surely is worthy of the atten- 
tion of any reasonable man. 

It may be safely granted, that when conscience 
commands, its authority is unquestionable; that 
no consideration arising from the love of pleasure 
or the fear of pain; nay, that no consideration 
arising from consequences either to ourselves or 
to others, should come into competition with it. 
But it should be remembered that the question 
yet remains, has conscience really commanded? 
Until this question be answered, all argument 
built upon it is irrelevant. Granting that no 
earthly motive ought to interfere with the dis- 
charge of my duty, it certainly is not unreasonable 
to inquire what is, and what is not, my duty. 
Nay, further, as it is granted that we are bound to 
exert our whole power, without regard to conse- 
quences, in the performance of our duty ; if we 
would avoid employing our whole power wrong- 
fully, it behoves us, first of all, to investigate the 
question, what is our duty, with all the care of 
which we are capable. And further, if there be 
any such thing as moral obligation, conscience, or 
duty, no question can be presented which we are 
under so imperative obligations to examine as this 
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very ODe ; for, until this be answered, we must act 
with our whole power, without knowing whether 
we are using or abusing the highest faculty with 
which our Creator has endowed us. 

We shall come to the same result, if we attend 
for a moment to the object for which conscience 
was given us. It was given us in order that we 
might feel the sentiment of moral obligation. 
The brutes and oursdves are both the creatures 
of God:; both are created by his power and sus- 
tained by his goodness. We have a conscience 
which renders us susceptible of the obligations 
resulting from the relations which the Deity sus- 
tains to us. Thet/ have no conscience, and no 
such susceptibility. Conscience teaches us that we 
are xinder obligations greater than we can con- 
ceive, to love, serve, and obey our Creator ; and 
that nothing of which we can conceive should be 
sufficient to interfere with the performance of every 
act which he has commanded. But while all 
this is strictly true, it is true of nothing which he 
has net commanded. We may plead his au- 
thority for the doing of any thing which be has 
enjoined, but we can plead it for nothing else. 
And the mofe sincere a man is in bis desire to 
obey all the commands of God, and to act in every 
respect precisely as God has ordained, the more 
careful will he be to know exactly and definitAl^ 
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what is the \;^ill of God, and to plead the aiUho- 
rity of God for nothing whatsoever, for which he 
cannot clearly show that God has made himself 
responsible. 

It seems to me that these are obvious princi- 
ples, and that they commend themselves to every 
man's common sense. It is somewhat strange 
that they have not been more frequently dis- 
cussed. To discuss them in a practical manner, 
will be the design of the following pages. My 
only object will be, to offer such suggestions as 
may enable a candid man to decide for himself, 
whether 7£e in pcarticular be under moral obliga- 
tion to perform any particular act, or whether he 
is either at liberty or under obligation to let it alone. 
If this can be done, many an honest mind will be 
reheved from frequent and distressing embarrass* 
ment. 

It might perhaps be added, that the events of 
the present time seem specially to call for such a 
discussion. Almost every attempt made for the 
purpose of binding men together in masses, and 
thus of subjecting them to the dominion of leaders, 
is made under the solecnn sanctions of moral ob- 
ligation. Men plead the authority of God whilst 
they violate Iaw> and whilst they sustain law 
against this very violation; whilst they infringe 
the rights of their neighbour, and whilst they de- 
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fend the rights of their neighbour against infringe- 
ment; .whilst the individual takes the power of 
society into his own hands, and whilst society 
punishes him for the transgression. It seems to 
be frequently taken for 'granted, that all duties 
belong to all men ; that matters of right recognize 
no distinction either of age, or sex, of civil office, 
or ecclesiastical function ; that all men, and all 
women, aad all children, are equally responable 
for all possible things; that there is no peculiar 
and special duty assigned to a magistrate or 4x> a 
legislator, to a congregation, or to a clergyman ; 
but that every man, woman, and child, is re^nsi- 
ble for the discharge of every possible duty, and 
that every human being may urge this responsi- 
bility upon every other human being, under penalty 
of the infinite displeasure of the eternal God. 

Now, when opinions are held thus diametrically 
opposed to each other, error must exist somewhere. 
When two men, in stern collision on a moral 
question, and both equally honest, (for we im- 
peach the motives of no one,) both believe them- 
selves to be acting in strict obedience to the will 
of God, either one or both must inevitably be 
wrong; for the commands of God cannot be in- 
consistent with themselves. If we can ascertain 
what God requires of each one of us, we may be 
assured that these causes of collision will ceaa&' 
2* 
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for we may be assured that while each one acts 
withm these limits, <every one may act to the full 
amount of his power, and yet we shall all act m 
harmony. We therefore repeat, that whenever 
we plead, in any particular case, that a special com- 
mand of God overrules every other consideration, 
we are under *a correspondent moral obligation, in 
the first place, to show that God has made us re- 
sponsible for the doing of that particular thing ; 
because this recklessness of consequences can be 
justified on no other ground than that of an ex- 
press injunction. 

With this view, we shall consider the subject 
of Moral Responsibility. We shall first endeavour 
to illustrate some of the principles, by which we 
may decide whether we are, or are not, responsible 
for a partibular result : and then endeavour to ap- 
ply these principles to several of the cases in which 
a mistake is most liable to occur. 



SECTION SECOND. 

THE PRINCIPLES BY WHICH WE JUDGE OF OUR 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

To a thoughtful man, deliberating upon a 
course of action, the question which naturally 
suggests itself is this : Am I held responsible for 
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the result which I wish to accomplish? In maay 
cases, this question may be decided On the in* 
staat. Every man instinctively feels, that, in his 
transactions with his fellow-men, he is responsible 
for entire &ithfulness, justice, and veracity. He '*'/^|^ 
knows that he will be held guilty, if he act u0^ ^ 
justly, or speak falsely. In other cases, although 
a particular good be desirable, he may justly 
doubt whether he be called upon to effect it ; and 
agvtin, although he be called upon to effect it, he 
may properly inquire to which of the relations 
that he sustains, this responsibility attaches.-^ 
Thus, suppose a social evil to exist — for example, 
the sale of lottery tickets. If I have never had 
any thing to do with the system, if I have never 
sanctioned it, if I have communicated to my 
fellow-men all the light which I possess on the 
subject, and if God have given me no power to 
administer a remedy for the evil, I am in no 
manner responsible for the mischief which it pro- 
duces. Or, again, if God have placed in my 
hands a remedy, it may be a question to which 
of the relations that I sustain, it naturally apper- 
tains. It may belong to my character as an 
elector, that is, may attach to my right of suf- 
frage. Or, if I have no vote, it may attadi to 
my intellectual character; that is, may spring 
from whatever power I may possess^ eA&.Vi^\ \si 
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conversation or by writing, to influence the public 
mind. Or again, this power which I may possess 
over others, is rest]:icted by the rights of others, 
and I may exercise it only in accordance with 
those rights. I think that every one must feel 
that his responsibility for any particular result, is 
limited by various restrictions of this kind, and 
that they all deserve to be considered, before he 
resolves that any particular act is his appropriate 
duty. 

The notion of responsibihty always involves 
the relation between a superior and an inferior. 
If I am responsible for any act to another, he has 
the right to command ; and it is my duty to obey. 
And yet more : it not only supposes that this re- 
lation exists, in general, but that in this particular 
instance, the will of the one party has been made 
known to the other. A coachman, who is em- 
ployed by a merchant, is responsible for the dis- 
charge oi a particular duty, and this responsibility 
admits the right of the one party to command, 
and the duty of the other to obey. But yet this 
responsibility is strictly, limited to the particular 
duty prescribed. Because the coachman is re- 
sponsible for the good condition of the merchant's 
horses and carriage, it by no means follows that 
he is responsible for the receipt and disbursement 
of his funds, or the government of his family* 
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Should he attempt to generalize his duties, and 
bold, that, because he wats* respnsible for cm 
thing, he was of course responsible for every thiiig ; 
should he undertake to act as clerk, and in- 
^ructor, and overseer to the whole establishment, 
we might think, in charity, that he was very be- 
nevolentj but we should be strongly tempted to 
think that he was also very impertinent. And 
though we might not be able to convince Aim, 
yet we should very easily convince ourselves, 
that if merchant and clerks, and porter and cook, 
and parents and children, all interpreted their re- 
sponsibihties on such principles, so expanded a 
philanthropy would in no manner subserve the 
purposes either of utility or of benevolence. 

In all moral questions, the being to whom we 
are ultimately responsible is the Creator. We 
owe to him our whole service, whether of body, 
or soul, or spirit. In saying this, however, I do 
not mean to deny that we are under moral obli- 
gations to our fellow-men, both as individuals 
and as societies. But, insismuch as these obliga- 
tions are required by God as well as by man, 
they are also included in our duties to the Creator. 
That this is commonly admitted, is evident ; since 
whenever a grave controversy arises respecting 
our duties to men, the one party or the other al* 
ways appeals with confidence to the avi.\kQ\!^ ^^^ 
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God. Such being the feeling of mankind, we 
may take it for granted, that the being to whom 
we refer, when we consider ourselves responsible 
for the performance of any duty is the Creator. 
And again, when we say that we are responsible 
for any particular. action, I suppose we meaiijhat 
God Will hold us guilty if we do not perform it ; 
that is, that we are bound to perform it under the 
penalty of his displeasure, and of the conse- 
quences of that displeasure, be tbey what they 
may. 

Now, if God stand to us in the relation of a 
"governor over servants," as it is expressed by 
Bishop Butler, it follows that the right of direct- 
ing our service vests exclusively in him. He has 
the right of appinting the duties which he requires 
us to discharge as men in general; and also to 
prescribe what portion of these duties shall de- 
volve upon each one of us as individuals in parti- 
cular. This is, to say the very least, as evident as 
that the head of a family has the right to the ser- 
vice of all the persons in his employment, and also 
the right to assign to each one that portion of ser- 
vice which seems best in his own sight. To as- 
sert the contrary would be evidently absurd. It 
would be to assume that because we were servants, 
we had a right to serve in any manner, or to do any 
.4&iQg thai we pleased ; that is to say, that because 
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we were servants, we were at liberty to obey not 
another's will, but our own ; that is, because we 
were servants, we were not servants at all. 

From this, it of necessity follows, that our re- 
sponsibility to the Creator, is a responsibihty to 
obey his commands, to do the very thing that he 
has told us, and to do nothing either more or 
less, or different from, what he has told us. To 
assume any other principle would be to usurp the 
prerogative of the Creator, and to assume that in- 
stead of being subjects, wi^ were ourselves the go- 
vernors of his> universe. 

In so far as our relations to God are essentially 
concerned, his commands have respect simply to 
tempers of mind. In these, our intercourse is 
held directly with the Father of our spirits, and 
inasmuch as they interfere with no other being, 
with them, no other being has any right to in- 
terfere. From the nature of their existence, they 
are uncontrollable by external force. They are 
strictly and exclusively within our own power. 
For these reasons, they rightfully may be, and 
they actually are, demanded of us, without re- 
serve, in full measure, at all times, in all places, 
and under all circumstances. '^ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul, 
and mind and strength," is the first and chiefesi 
commandment 
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The embodying of these tempers in action, is 
a different thing. The temper is the essence, the 
act is an euxident. True, the temper cannot ex- 
ist without correspondent action, if the act be in 
our power, taking the; word power in its full im- 
port. But the act is not always in our power, and 
then it is not necessary to the fulfilment of the ob* 
ligation. God has imposed upon me the duty of 
charity. But I may be myself perishing with 
hunger. I may possess neither alms to bestow, 
nor physical ability to render service. In this 
case, if God behold in my heart the full measure 
of love to man, I obey his command as perfectly 
as though I performed the moral achievements of 
a Howard. It was "well that it was in' David's 
heart" to build f(»r God a house. He desired to 
honour God, and this desire was well-pleasing to 
his Maker. God did not, however, suffer him 
to build it, for reasons which seemed gopd unto 
himself. He had reserved that privilege for 
another. And, the will of God having been once 
signified, Davidls devout and humble acqui- 
' escence in it, is one of the most delightful 
features of his piety. Who does not see that if 
jthe king had attempted to correct the revealed 
will of God by his own reason, he would have 
been guilty of manifest sin. Had he conclude, 
that because the worshippers of God needed a 
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temple, therefore the building of a temple was a 
desirable good; and therefore that any one who 
was able, was bound to accomplish it; that he 
possessed the physical ability, and therefore the 
duty devolved upon him, notwithstanding the 
intimatiopii of the prophet ; every one sees that he 
would bkve acted in direct violation of the com- 
mands of Qod. Thus, while we are bound to 
exercise the proper temper of mind, we are bound 
also to manifest it, precisely in the way which 
God has appointed, or even not to manifest it in 
outward acts at all, if he shall ^ direct. Thus, 
we see that whilst our responsibility for the tefWr 
per of mind is unlimited and universal, our re- 
sponsibility for the outward act is limited and 
special ; and it is to be determined by some other 
manifestation of the divine will, aside from that 
which requires the temper of mind itsel£ When 
we urge another to any particular act, as comr 
prehended under the command which enjoins a 
particular temper of mind, we are therefore bound 
to show something besides that original and uni- 
versal injunction. At least, we are bound to ' 
allow, that to the appUcation of the command to 
this or that case, there mat/ be distinct and au- 
thoritative exceptions; and unless we can show 
that these exceptions do not rule in this particular 
case, we fail to make out the fact of particulai: 

3 
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obligation. Thus, it is the minister's duty to 
preach the gospel. This may be urged upon 
him as a matter of general and permanent obliga- 
tion. But if the services of a minister were re- 
quired to render assistance to his djdag family, we 
certainly could not hold him guilty for not preach- 
ing, until we had shown that the situation of his 
femily did not in this case exempt him fromobU- 
gation to the general command. 

We say then, that, while the command of God 
is limited and unrestricted, so far as it respects 
obligation to a particular temper of mind, when 
we come to decide upon any particular action, 
which that temper of mind involves, and which, 
under ordinary circumstances, is its appropriate 
fruit, the circumstances under which the Provi* 
dence of God has placed the individual actor, arc 
as much to be taken into consideration as the 
original command itself. The circumstances 
under which we are placed, the relation which 
we sustain, the other obligations by which we 
are bound, were all ordained by God just as much 
as the general injunction. They form the lan- 
guage in which he, in this particular instance, re- 
veals to us his will. And the command, uttered 
in this maimer, is as much to be heeded, and we 
are as much responsible to hear and to obey it, as 
we are to hear and to obey the other. It is only 
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by the clear consideration of both of these that 
we can learn what God requires of each one of 
us, that is, what that is, for which we are indi- 
vidually responsible. And, if it be so, it is evi- 
dent that we have no right to plead the authority 
of God for our actions, nor to urge particular actions 
upon others, on his authority, until we have 
shown, not only that the general temper of mind 
is required of us, but that there is no other mani- 
festation of the will of God, limiting and re- 
straining this particular manner of putting this 
temper into action. 

. I do not know that there is any necessity for 
urging, at length, so plain a principle, since every 
man, whether he admit it or not, habitually pleads 
it in defence of his own conduct. The wildest 
fsinatic, he who beholds in the whole revelation 
of God but one single command, and who believes 
himself and every one else under stern and in- 
flexible obligation to obey it at whatever sacrifice, 
admits it in its widest extent. He can neither 
urge his claim upon others, nor justify his own 
conduct to himself, without admitting that obe- 
dience to one command of God may be limited 
and directed by another command of God; and 
that, what may be the duty of one man under one 
class of circumstances, may not be the duty of 
another man under another class of circumsstoAssR^. 
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So &r as the principle is concerned, we agree 
with him. The only point at issue between us 
is this, shall this limitation and direction be as- 
certained by the will of God, as revealed in his 
providence and by his word, or shall it be left to 
the capridous impulses of every individual ; that 
is, shall we take God himself as the interpreter of 
his own will, or shall every one of us be subject 
to the interpretation of every other one who 
claims authority over conscience. The former is 
the doctrine of Protestantism, the latter of Roman- 
ism. The difference between the Romanism 
of St. Peter's and the Romanism of fanaticism is, 
that the fonner is the despotism of one, the latter 
the despotism of the many. In principle they are 
the same, one and indivisible. 

We shall now proceed to illustrate these re- 
marks by several cases in which the decision of 
providence and revelation indicates a Umitadon 
to our responsibility, and thus determines, in par- 
ticular cases, the course of our duty, 

I. In many instances, where a duty is com^ 
manded, we have not the physical power to per- 
form it. Here the providence of God signifies to 
us that we are not required to perform it. Our 
responsibility ceases, and for the omission of it 
we are held aot guilty. 
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This results, of necessity, from the limited na- 
ture of our intellectual and physical powers. We 
cannot be in two places at the same time. We 
cannot exert our muscular strength beyond a 
certain limit. Our command over the means of 
subsistence is accidental. When the richest has 
given away all, he can give no more, and yet 
there will remain needy to be relieved, ignorant 
to be instructed, and heathen to be converted. — 
Yet, when we have exhausted our resources, the 
commands, '' Give unto him that asketh of thee," 
and, ^' Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature," stand written in as 
living characters as before. But, when we have 
done all in our power, though not another sinner 
were converted, or another want relieved, we are 
guiltless; we are only then responsible for the 
disposition. 

And here it may not be amiss, in passing, to 
suggest a remark respecting the nature of human 
power, which ia this connexion has not perhaps 
received sufficient attention. Power in creatures 
is an immeasurably different thing from power in 
the Creator. The latter is essential and absolute. 
God " speaks, and it is." We possess no such 
attribute. We have only the ability to use 
certain means, which, by some agency of which 
we know nothing, are conunonly followed b^ ^ 
3* 
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given result. It is very rare that we can so fore- 
see and arrange all th^ circumstances, that the 
result will be inevitable. In many cases, when 
we have absolutely done all in our power, the re- 
sult is to us contingtnt ; that is, it depends upon 
unseen agencies, which may or may not be ex- 
erted, and over which we have no control. 

Hence we see that man is, in general, respon- 
sible not for the result, but for the tise of those 
means which are the best known antecedents 
to that result. If he have used the best means 
with which he is acquainted, and the result do not 
occur, he is guiltless. If a physician administer 
medicine, he knows not that it certainly will cure 
bis patient, yet he is guilty unless he administer 
such medicines as he believes to be most likely 
to cure him. In many cases the result is yet 
more contingent. We preach the gospel to men, 
but to make that gospel effectual to their con- 
version, is wholy beyond our power. And the 
greater the amount of this contingency, that is, 
the less certain i? the connexion between the 
means which we use and the result which we 
desire, the more definitely are we responsible 
only for the use ctf-the means. Thus we are 
never commanded to convert our fellow-men. 
We are only commanded to preach the gospel to 
tbejpd. AfiAj in such cases, we are clearly bounds 
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specially to abide by the strict letter of the com- 
mand, and to do neither more, nor less, nor dif> 
ferent from what we have been bidden. 

If I mistake not, there has sometimes arisen 
theolc^cal error, from a mistake on this point 
Men seem to' have supposed that they were re- 
sponsible for meA^ conversion, and not for em- 
ploying those means which God has appointed 
for their conversion. Hence, supposing that they 
would be held guilty if msn were not converted^ 
they have considered themselves at Uberty to use 
any means which seemed to them most Ukely to 
produce the result ; and to enjoin as general and 
as obligatory upon all, means, which they sup- 
posed to have been beneficial in particular in^ 
stances. Henbe has arisen the strife in the 
church at various times, respecting new measures 
and old measures. And these measures have too 
often been attacked or defended on the ground, 
that they were or were not appropriate, or that they 
have or have not been attended by success. Now 
it seems to me that on neither of these grounds 
can any course of measures be properly either 
attacked or defended. If we are not responsible 
for the conversion of men, but only for the emr- 
ploymevU of those m^ans for converting them 
which God has appointed, the simple question for 
^s to decide^ is, what are the means which he has 
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appointed ? It may be safely taken for granted 
that the truths which he has put into our hands, 
and the motives which he has directed us to em- 
ploy, are the truths and the motives which in 
their nature are best adapted to accomplish his 
purposes. At any rate, it would require no greater 
attainment in humility than falls to the lot of 
ordinary men, to teach us, that whether any bet- 
ter did or did not exist,' it is at least doubtful, since 
God has not revealed them, whether we should be 
likely to discover them. 

I think that we may therefore conclude, that 
how great soever may be the good which we are 
desirous of accomplishing, we are not responsible 
for the accomplishment of it, if it be out of our 
power ; and this is equally true whether we use 
the phrase out of our power, to designate the foct 
ihai it is beyond the limit of an ability which we 
possess ; or requiring a kind of ability, which has 
not been committed to us. 



SECTION THIRD. 

THE SAME gjUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Let US, however, suppose that the accomplish- 
ment of any specified good, be within the limit 
t)f our physical power, it does not, by necessity^ 
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follow, that we are responsible for the perform- 
ance of it. Our responsibility may be restricted 
by the conflicting claims of other and more im- 
perative duties, and it is by the adjustment of 
these claims, that we are taught, what, in any 
particular case, is the will of God concerning us. 

I proceed and remark then, in the next place, 
that 

1. Our responsibility is limited by the respect 
which we owe to the rights of our fellow men. 

God has created us under obligations both to 
himself and to our fellow-men. The one obli- 
gation is as truly binding upon us as the other. 
Both are sustained by the same authority. He 
who said, thou shalt. love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, said also, thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself He never intends that these 
duties shall conflict with each other. Whenever 
we are in such circumstances that we cannot 
discharge a duty to him, without either violating 
the rights of our fellow-men, or omitting a duty 
which we owe to them, he commands us to leave 
the duty to him undischarged. We must in such 
a case fulfil our obUgations to men in the act^ and 
our duty to him in the spirit. He assures us 
that he hates " Robbery for burnt Offering.*^ " If 
thou bringest thy gift to the altar, and there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
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thee, leave there thy gift before the altar ; first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift." 

Sometimes we cannot accomplish a specified 
good, without violating the rights of the party 
whom we intend to benefit. Thus, it is my duty 
to labour to promote the cause of temperance. I 
may have the physical power to keep my neigh- 
bour sober, by locking him up in my house, or by 
barricading him in his own. But I have mani- 

t festly no right thus to infiringe his personal liber- 

ty ; and, if I have no other means than these of 
reclaiming him, he must go unreclaimed. I am 
guiltless. 

At other times we cannot confer a benefit upon 
one man, without violating the rights of another. 
Thus, I may have no money with which to 
relieve a family in distress ; but I may possess 
the physical power to knock down a traveller, 
and thus procure whatever may be required for 
the purposes of charity. But it is manifest that 
I have no right to be charitable on such con- 
ditions. If I can relieve suffering on no other 
terms, it must go unrelieved. I am not responsi- 

^^ ble. To allow the end, in this manner, to justify 

the means, would be, as every one perceives, one 

i, of the most shocking perversions of moral obli- 

. gation. 
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> These, it may be said, are giaring^ cases. I 
acknowledge them to be so. They* seem glaring, 
however, because the rights which we suppose 
to be infringed are tangible and visible ; and ^e 
infringed by the exiertion of physical force. But, 
it is to be specially remarked, that the limitation 
of our responsibiUty, in these cases, does not depend 
upon the frtct, that we infringe, by physical 
power, visiile and tangible rights, but simply and 
absolutely upon the frict, that we infringe rights. 
A right to what is immaterialj is as truly a right, 
as to what is material. To violate my right to 
reputation, is as great injustice, as to violate my 
right to property. To " cast out a man's name 
as evil" may be as truly persecution, as to ^ beat 
one in the synagogue." And, it is to be ob- 
served, also, that this principle may be carried 
justly to very extreme hmits. It is thus carried 
by our Saviour himself. What can be a more 
imperative duty than the worship of God ? Yet 
our Lord teaches us, that even this is to be post- 
poned, in order to efiect a reconciliation with a 
brother whom we have wronged. We thus 
learn, that it matters not how grave or how im- 
portant may be the duty which we owe to God, 
not only does he not require it of us, but yet 
more, he will not accept it at our hands, if it 
costs the violation of the rights of the meanest 
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thing that lives. If then, any thing whatever, 
which under other circumstances would be a 
duty, cannot be done without violating the rights, 
how small or insignificant soever, of a fellow- 
creature, that thing ceases to be a duty. It may 
be the duty of others, but not of us ; or if of us, 
yet not at this time or in this nianner ; and 
though the thing remain undone, we are guiltr 
less. We are not held responsible for the result 

2. Our responsibility is frequently Umited by 
innocent obligations which we have previously 
contracted. 

The very constitution under which God has 
formed uS) renders it necessary that we bind our- 
selves by m(»:al obligations in regard to our 
future conduct Of this feet, the very existence 
of society itself, is an illustration. We here, as 
individuals, bind ourselves to do, or to abstain 
from doing certain actions ; and society, on its part, is 
bound to perform certain duties to us. The same 
principle is iUustrated every hour of the day, in 
the life of every man. He who will pause and 
reflect will immediately perceive that he is under 
obligations for every day and for almost every 
hour of his life. He has, either verbally or con* 
structively, promised to do certain things for par- 
ticular persons, to be in particular places, to 
pursue a certain course of conduct, as a husband. 
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a faXher, a brother, a man of business, a citizen, a 
friendi or a civil officer, and he thus stands, at the 
present moment, pledged in forms more namer- 
ous than he can readily enumerate. 
. Now, these being all innocent and moral obli- 
gations, they are, of course, strictly binding. 
The law of God which enjoins it upon us ^* not to 
lie one unto another," enjoins that these obliga<? 
tions be fulfilled to the spirit and to the letter. 
Wherever, therefore, the fulfilment of a promise 
which we have innocently made, comes into col- 
lision with a general command, the specific 
obligation takes precedence, and the obligation to 
obey the other command ceases. Thus I am 
under a general obligaticm to show kindness to 
my brother. If he can be materially assisted in 
his business by a loan of money with which I 
can accommodate him, I am bound to do it, and 
I incur moral guilt if I am unmoved by his 
necessity. But if, in ignorance of his situation, 
I have entered into a positive oUigaticn to loan 
this money to my neighbour, much aa.J may 
regret it, I am bound by the previous obligation. 
I have no right to felsify my word to benefit my 
brother or any one else. Though I desire ever 
so much to do the particular good, the circum- 
stances in which I am placed have deprived me 
of the moral power of doing it. 

4 
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The reason of this is evident The obligations 
to veracity are of necessity universal and ulti- 
mate. Unless they are fidfiUed, society could 
not exist But they would be universally abro- 
gated, if every man were . allowed to violate them 
and be guiltless, whenever any general duty 
seemed to interfere with them. No person could 
conscientiously promise any thing, nor could any 
man rely, for a moment, upon what a conscien- 
tious man promised. The word of an atheist 
would be better than the word of an apostle. 

It therefore seems to me evident that an inno- 
cent obligation, once contracted, is binding, until 
it be either discharged or annulled by mutual 
consent. Such being the case, we are to judge 
of our duty at any one time, by the obligations 
under which we find ourselves at that particular 
time. We may wish that they were otherwise. 
We may have occasion to regret the shortsight- 
edness of 6ur nature, which did not enable us to 
foresee, in what manner ,our engagements at one 
time might interfere with our desires at another, 
but all this does not alter our obligations. We 
are to consider that, though we are shortsighted, 
there is a Being who is omniscient ; and that he 
frequently uses our very shortsightedness for the 
purpose of accomplishing his wise and benevo- 
lent designs. He allowed us to form these very 
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obligations, and to place ourselves in the very 
position in which we &nd ourselves, for the sake 
of indicating to us both our duty, and his will 
concerning us, at this particular time. It is in 
this manner that he indicates to . one what he is 
to do, and to another what he is to leave undone. 
Thus, in any particular instance, granting that 
any specified good is to be accomplished by man 
in general, I may learn whether I am, or am not 
permitted, to have an agency in accomplishing it. 

3. We are not responsible for the perform- 
azice of an action, when it cannot be performed 
without using our power for other purposes than 
those for which it was committed to us. 

All men are created essentially free and equal ; 
free and equal, not in respect to condition, but 
in respect of right. Every one has an equal right 
over the happiness which God has placed in his 
power. All are equally the children of one 
common Parent, who with equal affection loves 
them all as his children. All are equally breth- 
ren, standing in substantially the same relation 
to each other, and to that great Being who is 
to every one the same Father who is in Heaven. 

But whilst this is the fact, it is also the fact 
that our common Parent intended us to live to- 
gether, not as isolated individuals, but as societies. 
Add hence, whatever is essential to the e^^&'Cks:^^ 
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of society, is as much his will as any other ordi? 
nance which he has established. 

In order to the eipstence of society, it is neces- 
sary that di^inctions in respect to power should 
exist Some men must, temporarily, and for die 
accom[dishment of particular purposes, be clothed 
with the right to do what other men havei not the 
right to do. Such is the case with the officers of 
civil government. How could civil government 
exist, unless there were legislators, judges, jury- 
men, executive officers, sheriffs, constables and 
justices ? But the very conception of such offices, 
invdves the idea, that the persons holding them 
have the power to do what other men have not 
the power to do. A judge may compel a criminal 
to appear before him, may sentence him to death, 
and a sheriff may put that sentence into execu- 
tion, and these acts may be not only innocent but 
commendable. But, if any private individuals 
should do the very same thing, the act would be 
murder, punishable with death. 

This is obvious, in so far as civil society is con- 
oemed. But the same principle applies with pre- 
cisely the same effect, wherever men are united 
in any form of social organization. Every society 
must have its officers. But every office imposes 
a particular duty and confers a correspondent 
power. Thus, a church, in its simplest form, has 
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its presbyter and deacons. These offices impose 
peculiar duties, and these duties cannot be per- 
formed, unless those who are to perform them are 
dotbed with cert^ powers which do not belong 
to the individual membais of the society. The 
t;as6 is the same, when any other voluntary as- 
sociation chooses its President, Secretary, Board 
of Directors, or any other officers. In every such 
instance, tl^ere is a powa: temporarily conferred, 
which does not belong to those members of the so- 
ciety who hold no official diaracter. 

, But it is essential to be remembered, that this 
power is always conferred for a particular and 
specified purpose. Beyond the limits of that par- 
ticular and specified purpose, the officer has no 
more power than any other man. If he use that 
power for any other purpose, besides that for which 
it was conferred, he tramples upon the rights of 
his fellow-men, and is precisely in the case of 
him who usurps a power, unsupported and unsus- 
tained by any office whatever. Thus a judge is 
clothed with power for the purpose of administer- 
ing justice, in those cases which have been com- 
mitted to him. He may use that power when- 
ever it is necessary to accomplish this particular 
object ; namely, the administration of justice. 
He has power, for instance, to imprison at will, a 
lawyer, or a spectator; and, when this ^cX. ^ xis^ 

4* 
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cessary to the discharge of his official duty, he 
does it innocently, oay, commendably. But to 
do it at will for any other purpose, even though 
the lawyer or the spectator deserved to be im^ 
prisoned, n^ould be tyranny ; and for the doing of 
it he would deserve to be removed. The case is 
the same with a clergyman, a deacon, the officer 
of a benevolent association, or any other person 
under similar circumstances. A power is given 
them to perform certain acts, but this power is 
given for a specified purpose ; if they perform 
these acts for any other purpose than thsLt for 
which the power was conferred, they as truly act 
Without authority, they as pHinly violate the 
rights of their fellow-men, as though they per- 
formed the same acts, when no power, under ahy 
circumstances, had been conferred. 

But suppose that some act of charity, or some 
deed of philanthropy, can be accomplished only 
by using official power, for purposes different 
from those for which it was conferred. Suppose 
the power which I hold as a judge, might be 
used for the purpose of promoting what I believe 
to be religious truths and correcting what I be- 
lieve to be religious error. May I not use it 
rightfully to promote purposes so holy? The 
answer is obvious. If I have no right tx> use it 
except far one purpose, I have no right to use it 
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for ant/ other purpose, whether holy or unholy. 
I have no more 'right to steal for purposes of 
charity, thaia to steal for purposes of av^ice. I 
have no more right to be &lse to my official trust 
jbr the purpose of saving men's souls, than for 
the purpose of ruining them. The man who 
would ask me thus to violate my official trust, for 
the sake ,oi accomplishing any purpose for which 
that trust was not committed, must be either a 
simpleton or a knave. And if I listened for a 
moment to his suggestions, I must be either a 
simpleton or a knave myself. 

Ijet then an object be ever so desirable, if I 
cannot accomplish it without using a power which 
I possess, for purposes different from those for 
which it was conferred, I am, by the circum- 
stances in which God has placed me, precluded 
from accomplishing it. So far as I am concerned, 
it must be left undone. It may be the duty of 
other men, but it is not my duty ; and whether 
it be done or left forever undone, I am not re- 
spwsible. 

4 Our responsibility ceases, when a particular 
good cannot be accomplished without the pre- 
sentation of wrong motives to another. 

The Creator has given us the power of in- 
fluencing each other by the presentation of mo- 
lives. We are able to excite each other's QitY% 
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benevolence, love of justice, or patriotism ; aod 
also each other's envy, pride, malice, avarice or 
revenge. A man under the excitement of either 
of these affections, will act as he would not act 
when unexcited. A man may sometimes be in- 
duced to perform an act, in itself good, from one 
of these classes of motives as well as from the 
other. Thus, the relief of a poor widow is in 
itself a good action ; but the unjust judge, instead 
of performing it from love of justice, performed it 
from love of ease. Aad thus, a man may fre- 
quently be induced to. contribute his money in 
charity from motives of ostentation, or of {Hide, 
for the sake of shaming a rival or of building up 
a party *, nay, avarice itself may sometimes move 
him to part with a littlie, to-day, for the sake of 
enabling himself to grasp a great deal more to- 
morrow. 

The question to be considered hiere, is this : 
Have I a right for any purpose whatever to pre- 
sent to another man a wrong motive, or, in other 
words, have I a right to tempt him to do that 
which violates the law of God and injures bis 
own soul. For, it is always to be remembered 
that the presentation of wrong motives is neither 
more or less than a temptation to sin. The sin 
consists in indulging in a wrong temper of mind. 
Satan tempts us by presenting objects which ex- 
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cite in us these afTections ; ambiguous men tempi 
us by exciting these affections in order to accom- 
plish an ulterior purpose. In both cases, if the 
temptation succeed, the wrong affections are ex- 
cited, and the sin is perpetrated. Which mode 
of accomplishing the result is the more nefarious, 
I leave to the parties interested in the issue, to 
setde between themselves. 

If, then, the thing itself be wrongs can its 
character be changed by the object which we 
propose to accomplish by it ? Does God so stand 
in need of our agency in the accomplishment of 
his purposes, that he is obliged to purchase it, at 
the price of the violation of his own laws, and the 
ruin of the souls of his own cr,eatures ? Nay, if 
it be innocent for us to excite men to sin, can 
there be any wrong in sinning 1 And still more, 
if Ood have not commissioned us thus to ruin the 
souls of our fellow-men, how passing expression 
must be the arrogance of that man who ^tiall 
assume that he has a religious right to do it ! 
Although, then, an object to be accomplished be 
ever so desirable, yet if it cannot be accomplished 
without presenting evil motives before our fellow- 
men, that object must be left undone. Should 
it never be accomplished, we are not responsible. 

Here, however, I desire it to be remembe];ed, 
that the above remarks refer merely to the iQre- 
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senting of tarong that is of vicious motives. The 
thing asserted is, that we are never allowed, for any 
cause, to* present such motives to our fellow*men. 
Motives may be either holy, innocent, or unholy. 
My remarks apply merely to those of the third 
kind. God has provided various motives, by 
which men may be influenced, none of which 
are wrong, and which may vary from the character 
of simple innocence to that of the most exalted 
piety. We are allowed to use any one of these 
for the purpose of influencing our fellow-men to 
do what is innocent, only we are always under 
obligation to employ the very best of which they 
are susceptible. Thus, if I knew a man was 
likely to steal, I might innocently attempt to dis- 
suade him by presenting before him the command 
of God, and the love of Christ. If these motives 
feuled, I might urge his own love of reputation, 
his love to his femily, his relatives, and his friends. 
And again, if these failed, 1 might present before 
him the certainty of detection, and move him by 
his simple dread of physical evil. All this would 
be innocent ; but I should have no right to dis- 
suade him, from the consideration that if he did 
not steal at this particular time, it would be the 
means of enabling him with inevitable certainty, 
and without fear of detection, to murder his 
enemv to-morrow. 



A' 
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5. I add in the last fi&ce, that our responsibility 
for the performance of one duty, may be limited 
by the more urgent claims of another duly of the 
same character. 

This may be easily illustrated by the case of 
benevolence. We are commanded to promote 
the physical, intellectual and moral happiness of 
our feUow-men. We are also commanded to do 
this for all men, and to do it at all times. But 
we are nether omnipotent nor omnipresent. — 
Though the temper of heart from which acts of 
charity proceed, should be wide as the universe, 
and boundless as human misery, yet, the acts, to 
which this temper of heart tends, must of course 
be restricted within the limits of that physical 
power which God has placed in our hands. , 

This actual charity is all to be performed. But 
as no one can either do it all, or even do ever so 
fractional a part of every department of it, it 
follows, that it is to be performed on the princi- 
ple of division of labour : that is, that each one is 
to select his own portion of the duty, and devote 
his energies to the accomplishment of it. In this 
manner, each one doing the part allotted to him, 
it will all be done. If every one attempted to do 
a part of all, nothing would be effected. 

When the claims of simple benevolence con- 
flict with each ottier, the principles which ma^ 
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properly gfaide us to a decision, are various. The 
attempt to enumerate them all, is not necessary 
to my purpose. It is only necessary for me to 
show that they exist, and that their existence 
limits our responsibility. I merely mention a 
few, by way of example^ .Some of them 1 pre- 
sume to be 4^ following : The greater the 
exigency the greater the claim. If we were 
called upon at the same moment to aid two men, 
of whom the one had only swooned, while the 
other was bleeding to death, no one could doubt, 
that our first services were due to the latten 
Again, the exigencies being equal, the amount of 
good to be effected by my exertion^ would natu- 
rally determine me. If I am c&Ued upon to assist 
ten drowning men, and by one mode of action I can 
save nine, but in pursuing it I must leave the other 
to his &te, I am bound to save the greater number. 
Again, the exigencies being equal, I suppose that 
my duty would be designated by the relations in 
which 1 may stand to the parties. Were several 
persons in equal danger, I should be under greater 
obl^ations to assist my fiither or my brother than 
a stranger. On the same principle, those who are 
near us have stronger claims than those who are 
a&iroff. 

Whenever conflicting claims like these arise, 
and but one of them can be s^tttfied^ we must use 
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our reason to decide the question of preference. 
When this is decided, our duty Is determined. 
This designates what is the will of God respect- 
ing this particular action, and discharges us from 
the claims of any oUigation inconsistent with 
it Much as it may bQ desirable that some other 
good be done, we are not answendde for the 
doing of it. Whatever ill may hai^n in con- 
sequence of our choice, we are not responsi- 
ble. 

In the preceding remarks I do not pretend to 
have enumerated all the cases in which our 
responsibility for the performance of general 
duties is limited. Sufficient, however, has, I 
hope, been showii, to accomplish the purpose 
which I have in view, which is, simply to 
exhibit the doctrine that such limitations exist, 
and that wherever they exist, they are a real 
and valid discharge from the performance of the 
duty from which they exclude us; and to show, 
from a variety of cases, that such limitations are 
matters of constant occurrence ; so constant in- 
deed, that no one can neglect them without 
felling into serious error, and becoming liable to 
incur positive guiltiness. 

But, to all this, it may be objected, that if this 
be so, if we are obliged to examine all these 
Unutations, we .ttiall be responsible for ^^x^ 
5 
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little, and thus, that the obligations to benera^ 
lence will be seriously diminished. 

To this I beg leave to answer briefly, as fol* 
lows : 

First : The real questioa to be considered here, 
is, what is the truth ? If what I have said be true, 
it will be true, notwithstanding any objections 
that may be urged against^ it. Or to state the 
same idea in other words^ the question is, what 
IS the will of God on this subject ? If God have 
assigned us a particular work to do, we may be 
assured that the iuxomplishment of that very 
work will best subserve the purposes of his gov- 
ernment ; that it is best suited to the nature of 
our Acuities, and the circumstances of our situa- 
tion ; and we are by no means competent to say 
that by doing either more or less, or something 
different, we shall either do more good, or more 
successfully promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness. It becomes us always to, bear ia 
mind, that we are "of yesterday and know no- 
thing." We are passionate, God is long minded. 
We are ephemeral, God is eternal. We are 
ignorant, God is omniscient. God has reasons 
for delaying the accomplishment of his purposes, 
of which we cannot possibly conceive. It be- 
comes us, therefore, to bow with deference to his 
decisions, and to acknowledge his authority as 
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much when at one time he holds us hack from 
doing good, as when at another he commands us 
to do it. 

Secondly. The subject liere discussed has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of the 
amount of our responsibility. This is to be decided 
by the extent of our faculties. We are bound to 
use them all, at all times, with all their power, 
precisely as God shall appoint. We have to do 
here with entirely another subject, the objects 
towards which the exertion of our ^iculties shall 
be directed. It is one thing to say that an 
officer of government is responsible for nothing, 
and another to say that he is responsible for every 
thing. We pretend not to iimit the zeal, the 
self-denial, the intensity of purpose, with which 
any one shall serve God ; but we do say, that it 
wiU be far better that this zeal, self-denial and 
intensity of purpose should be directed by the 
steadfast wisdom of God, than hy the fluctuating 
caprice of man. 

Thirdly. If it should still be said, that these 
principles would confine every man down to a very 
few forms of benevolence, since there are but 
very few in which he can act, without inter- 
fering with some one or other of the duties to 
which I have alluded, I ask, what then ? If 
£rod have so jordained, 3iidiy should vr^ w!^\. \^ 
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satisfied ? On earthy we all court more responsi- 
bility ; I fear that, at the day of account^ we 
shall all ascertain that we have been entrusted 
with responsibiUty enough. It seems to me 
that every one of us may find abundant occupa- 
tion, if, with suitable sentiments respecting his 
obligations to God, he set himself diligently at 
work to cultivate precisely the field of labour 
which God has placed immediately before him. And 
yet more. I am rather of the opinion that the 
carrying out of these principles into action, would 
practically rather widen than narrow the range 
of duties for which a man would discover him- 
self to be responsible. So far as I have seen, 
whenever a man begins by neglecting the limits 
of responsibility which God has affixed, and by 
assuming that every one is responsible for every 
things he ends, by holding himself and every 
one else responsible for only one thing. All 
questions of duty seem to him resolvable into 
one. All the commands of God are concentra- 
ted into one precept. Thus, the theory which 
assumes to enlarge without limits the field of our 
responsibility, contracts it in &ct within the nar- 
rowest limits possible. The moral result which 
must of necessity follow from the neglect of so 
large a portion of the will of God, may be easily 
conceived. 
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If It be said that men may abuse these princl^ 
pies to shelter themselves from the responsibility 
which properly belongs to them, iTie answer is 
easy. We have only to ask, are these principles 
according to the will of God7 If so, we are not 
responsible for the result. He knew when he 
promulgated his will, ttiat it would be liable to 
al)use from the perversity of man. The respon- 
sibility for this, rests, neither with him nor with 
us, but with the man who abuses it. And, be- 
sides, if the perfect will of God l>e liable to this 
abuse, can it be supposed that we shall be able to 
originale a l)etler rule of duty, or one which shall 
be less liaUe to abuse. Thus was it in the times 
of our Saviour. The Jews found reason for dis- 
believing the revelation of God, whether it were 
announced with the ^rn austerity of John the 
Baptist, or commended by the winning conde- 
scension of the friend of publicans and sinners. 
For this bias to evil there was no remedy. For 
its results neither Christ nor his forerunner was 
responsible. All that our Lord himself chose to 
«ay concerning it was, ^* Wisdom is justified of 
her children." 

•In conclusion, it will be seen that the points 
insisted on in the preceding pages, are nearly all 
comprehended within the limits of the question^ 
whether or not the end justify the means \ vxv 
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Other words, whether it be ever innocent to per- 
petrate a wrong, for the sake of accomplishing 
a specified good. The Jesuits are said to have 
maintained the affirmative on this question. — 
Protestants have very generally asserted the 
negative. It would be easy to follow out the 
consequences which of necessity flow from these 
opposite opinions, but this can scarcely be re- 
quired. Every reflective man can readily do this, 
at his leisure, for himself. He who will do this, 
and will also allow the decision at which he must 
arrive, to hold a firm and practical grasp upon his 
opinions, will, I think, readily perceive himself to 
be restricted by such limitations as I have sug- 
gested. I know of no method by which a man 
will derive greater assistance in deciding for him- 
self the constantly recurring question, what is my 
duty ; or, by which he will be more readily ex- 
tricated from otherwise most perplexing moral 
embairassment. 



SECTION FOURTH. 

OF PERSECUTION ON ACCOUNT OP RELIGIOUS 

OPINIONS. 

The author of " Fanaticism," a work of great 
learning and uncommon ability, has defined the 
evil which he, in »o masterly a manner, portrays, 
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to be '^ enthusuism inflamed by hatredP He 
has, with peculiar felicity, analyzed the malign 
emotions of the human heart, and with graphic 
accuracy delineated the process of their develop- 
ment I cannot, however, but suspect, that the 
vividness of his imagination has sometimes mis- 
led this author himself, and it can 'scarcely fail to 
mislead his readers. It is by no means uncom- 
mon for a man of brilliant genius to form his 
conceptions so distinctly, and to contemplate them 
so steadily, . that he at last turns his attention 
from the original in human nature, to the some- 
what highly-wrought picture of it in his own 
fancy. A picture, even whenever so accurate, 
can present a subject in only one point of view. 
It thus happens, that a writer who reasons from 
his own conceptions, is Uable, from the glowing 
richness of his imagery, to present what is unques- 
tionably truth only in one peculiar position, and 
clothed, under all circumstances, in the same un- 
changing drapery. 

It seems to me that the author alluded to has 
friUen into this error, in the present case. That 
fanaticism is frequently "enthusiasm inflamed 
by hatred," I have no doubt. That such was its 
character, in most of the cases by which he has 
illustrated his principles, must also be admitted. 
That this combination of emotions, when it has 
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\3ecome the habit x>f the soul, would constitute a 
man a persecutor, every one must acknowledge. 
For the power with which the author of " Fana- 
ticism" has held up this atrocious wickedness to 
the detestation of the human race, he richly de- 
serves all, and more than all; of the commenda- 
tion which lie has so liberally received. But yet 
I can scarcely believe that persecution has never 
•germinated except in «o •corrupt a soil. It has^ 
if I mistake oiot, sometimes taken root by the 
side of many of the best attributes of our nature. 
It has been the error not only of gloomy monks 
and sour ascetics, buttdso of men of sincere piety, 
and even of general philanthropy. Calvin, it is 
said, consented to the burning of Servetus. Our 
Puritan ancestors drove away the Baptists, and, 
as I fear we must dlow, hung the Quakers. It 
seems to me, that in neiCher of tiiese, nor in a mul- 
titude of fiinlilar instances, could we truly assert the 
motives to have been -^(enthusiasm inflamed by 
hatred;" 

If I nustake not, the ori^ of dieir error was a 
mistake as to the limits of human responsibilky. 
When they liad once ta^ken it for granted, that 
they were responsiUe for the •correctness of the 
religious belief ^ >their feUow-men, and that 
therefore they 'were at Uberty to use aD the 
physical power which <xod liad placed in their 
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hands to propagate truth, and to arrest the pro- 
gress of error, persecution followed of course. It 
would. then require no exercise of the malign 
emotions, to kindle the fire or to erect the gibbet. 
^Persecution unto death would be the calm dic- 
tate of religious duty; nay, it might in such 
drcumstances co-exist with genuine benevo- 
lence« Grant these principles, and we are aston- 
ished, not that persecution has been so relentless, 
but that among men of firm character it has been 
80 forbearing. And thus, in feet, we not unfre- 
quently meet with instances, in wliich the man's 
principles taught him to persecute, while the 
benevolence of his heart restrained him. He 
then slays the heretic, when he cannot sufier him 
to escape without abandoning his principles, but 
he is very willing that the heretic should keep 
out of his way. He will not seek after him, and 
he will not see him officially, unless it be impos- 
sible to avoid it Such, it is said, was the case 
with the emperor Trajan. He writes to Pliny, not 
to inquire for Christians, but decides that if any 
were brought before him and convicted, they must 
be put to death. 

While, however, I would, in many cases, as- 
sign a motive for persecution, somewhat difier- 
ent firom that assigned by the author of " Fana- 
ticism," I by no means pretond to decide ^\^\!k 
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the relative degree of guilt which attaches to 
these motives. This is the province of an un- 
erring Judge. Perverse, or even thoughtless ig- 
norance, may be, under some circumstances, as 
great a crime as hatred. Nor would I, at all. 
allay the feeling of moral indignation, which is 
due to this form of wickedness. The practical 
evil which springs from it, may be even greater 
when arising from this cause than from the 
other. Springing from this motive, it may in- 
sinuate itself into the bosom of a just and pious 
man. Hence an atrocious violation of right is 
sheltered from detestation by the general excel- 
lence of him who perpetrates it. It is also less 
easily corrected. Hatred, when not continuaUy 
provoked, like all other violent emotions, subsides 
away into indifference ; but the principle of duty 
is enduring. Hatred may be softened by meek- 
ness; malignity may be conquered by kindness. 
But when a man persecutes his neighbour unto 
death, from the love of man and from duty to 
God, what motive can either justice or benevo- 
lence present to arrest him in his career? To 
the sufferer himself, it must be an additional 
aggravation, to reflect that the sacrifice of his 
inalienable rights, is justified on the ground of 
eternal justice and illimitable love. There was in- 
tense bitterness of spirit in the exclamation of 
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Madame Roland, on her way to the scalSbld : << O 
Liberty ! Liberty ! what crimes are perpetrated iD 
thy name." 

The manner in which a just, and even a be* 
nevolent man, may be deeply stained with the 
crime of persecution, may be easily stated. Let 
it be granted that he is responsible for the religi- 
ous or political opinions of his fellow-men, that is, 
that God will hold him guilty if his fellow-men 
believe error; and that God has authoiized him 
to use his whole physical power to promote the 
success of what is true, and to arrest the progress 
of what is false, and persecution becomes at once 
an indispensable duty. Society is bound by 
every tie of obligation to devote its whole power 
to this work. Confiscation, banishment, stripes, 
imprisonment, torture, death, become at once the 
legitimate and sanctified weapons of our war- 
fere. • They are the very instruments which God 
has put into our hands, and commanded us to use, 
fpr the holy purpose of saving men's souls and 
showing forth his glory. It is true, the natural 
sympathies of the heart may revolt at the misery 
w hich w are working, but the natural feelings of 
the heart are in such a cause to be crucified. The 
very act of overcoming them is here an acceptable 
sacrifice to God. He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me. Benevolence 
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itself erects the scaffold, and signs the death war- 
rant All our sorrows arise from moral evil. If 
moral evil be annihilated, the happiness of our 
race will be immeasurably increased. It matters 
not, then, what may be the present misery, if it 
tend tofiUure and immeasurably greater good. 
We may therefore listen with complacency to the 
groan of the prisoner, or the shriek of the confes- 
sor ; and witness, without a shudder, the dying 
agonies of the martyr. Our Saviour himself was 
grievously in error respecting the object of his 
mission, and his disciples were in the right when 
they wished to call down fire upon the city of 
the Samaritans. Ignatius Loyola was a fax bet- 
ter disciple of Christ than the apostle Paul. The 
Revolutionists of France have been shockingly 
belied, and Marat, Danton and Robespierre have 
been, in modern days, the sincerest friends of 
liberty. 

But this is not all. If these principles be true, 
I see not why the holy work of persecution should 
be committed solely to society. I see not why 
individuals should not be equally allowed to labour 
in it My neighbour is propagating error, dan- 
gerous error. Why should not this evil be 
arrested by arsenic, or by the stiletto? He 
possesses influence in consequence of his good 
name, and this influence gives currency to his 
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fientiments. By a well arranged lie^ I can render 
him on outcast and a vagabond. Why should I 
not by a few words render him, for the rest of 
his life, harmless? He possesses property, by 
means of which he is enabled the more widely 
to disseminate his opinions. Fire, skilfully ap* 
plied, will, in a few hours, ccmsume his dwel- 
ling; and an auger, well used, will easily sink 
his ships. And thus, grant the principles to 
which I have alluded, and all the bonds of moral 
obligation are, I will not say relaxed, they are 
absolutely annihilated. A man has only to 
persuade himself that he is clothed with such 
powers, and created under such responsibilities, 
and the most atrocious crime becomes an act of 
imperative duty. Man becomes the direct foe to 
man. The sweetest sympathies of our nature 
are turned into gall and wormwood, and earth 
becomes at once a shrieking pandemonium. Nor 
is this mere &ncy. The prisons of the Inquisi- 
tion, and the records of the Holy Office bear wit- 
ness that all this hath in very deed been enacted 
in many a country of Europe. 

But, blessed be God, it is not so. These princi- 
ples are essentially, universally, and atrociously 
fidse. We are not responsible for the opinions 
of our fellow-men. We are responsible only for 
the setting before their understanding ax^d ^fsc^ 

6 
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science what we believe to be the truth. The 
responsibility then resls solely with themselves. 
Whatever be our physical power, we are forbid- 
den to use it in such a manner as to infringe th^ 
smallest right of our neighbour, for the purpose 
of accomplishing either this or any other good 
whatsoever. God has made known his will to 
men, and he has commanded them as ambassa- 
dors^ not as executiofiers, to make it known to 
each other. If they obey his commands, well. 
If they obey not, he reserves to himself the right 
of tr3dng the offender, of passing sentence upon 
him, and of executing judgment This, and all 
of this, is, solely, his prerogative. The moment 
we assume it, we usurp his authority, and while 
we profess to obey him, are claiming for ourselves 
dominion over the universe. 

The fact is, that the relations which subsist 
between man and man are as truly relations, as 
those which subsist between man and God. 
The obligations which bind man to itian are as 
truly obligations, as those which bind man to 
God. By the constitution under which the 
Creator has placed us, the rights of man are as 
truly rights, as the rights of God. The violation 
of the rights of man is as truly a violation of right, 
as the violation of the rights of God. The 
Judge of the whole earth will do right He will 
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vindicate the rights of the meanest thing that he 
has made, as certainly as he -will vindicate his 
own. He never lays claim to any thing, which, 
even by semblance of justice, can be claimed by 
any other being. What can, therefore, be a 
greater insult to his holiness, than to offer to the 
jusi one a sacrifice wrenched by oppression from 
the hands of his creatures, or to presume to please 
him, by violating the rights of those to whom he 
stands in the relation of Father, Protector, and 
Judge? What can be a greater affront to his 
majesty, than for the creature to assume the pre- 
rogative of the Creator, and administer his laws, 
and undertake to punish those crimes, the cogni- 
zance of which he has clearly reserved for his own 
special jurisdiction? 

If this be so, and that it is so, all Protestants 
will readily admit, the whole reason for persecu- 
tion, on account either of religious opinion or prac- 
tice, provided that practice interfere not with civil 
right, falls to the ground. Hatred and malignity 
may still use obligation to God as a subterfuge, 
and may transform dislike to sentiment, into vin- 
dictiveness against him who holds it. But, if 
these truths be acknowledged, all excuse for op- 
]»:e88ion is taken away, and persecution, if it exist 
at all, must stand forth to the world, unveiled, in 
iU native deformity. 
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The fiict then seems to be, that our duties to 
God, whether they be tempers of mind or actions 
purely indicative of these tempers, are matters 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of God him- 
self. If we obey him, he claims to himself alone 
the right to reward us. If we disobey him, he 
claims to himself alone the right to punish us. 
No other being in the universe has the right to 
intermeddle in the premises, either for the sake 
of reward or of punishment. The right of God 
is equally exclusive of individuals and of societies. 
If we persevere in disobedience to God, our fellow- 
men may attempt to change our minds, but only 
in such way as God himself has appointed ; that 
is, by the '^ manifestation of truth commending 
ourselves to every man's conscience.^^ If these 
means fail, the duty of our fellow-men to us is ac- 
complished. We must then be left to our own 
course. Our fellow-men are not responsible for us 
any further. God, henceforth, reserves the case 
ibr his own exclusive jurisdiction. 

All this, so far as civil government is concerned, 
is pretty generally, in theory at least, admitted. 
That it is as generally, however, admitted in 
practice, could not with equal truth be asserted. 
The distinction, in civil right, which even now 
exists, in most countries in Europe, between 
those who worship God in one way, and those 
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\^ho woreitiip him in another, shows that the truth 
on this subject has not yet wholly eradicated the 
persecuting usages of a darker age. Nor is our 
own country yet entirely free from the reproach 
of interference in matters of this kind, although 
the evil shows itself in a modified and disguised 
form, and pleads, in excuse, an entirely different 
reason. Thus, in some of our states, clergymen 
are denied the right of suffrage, and are not al- 
lowed to be candidates for any civil oflSce. That 
it IS wise for a clergyman to mingle, in any man- 
ner, in political strife, I by no means assert ; nay, 
I most strenuously assert the contrary. This, 
however, is a very different question fi-om that 
of his right to do so, if he choose. His calling 
is an innocent one, and, being innocent, it should 
work no disqualification, any more than that of 
any other man. Something of the same kind 
may also be seen, where the ordinary privileges, 
which, of right, are always granted to associations 
of men for other purposes^ are denied to men as- 
fiiociating for religious purposes. All such inter- 
ference is a violation of the right of religious 
liberty, against which it becomes the citizen 
steadfastly and strenuously to protest. In the 
prosecution of every innocent object, a man may 
rightfully claim the protection of society; and 
with the matter of its being religious^ li^'i&k^ ^^ 
' 6* 
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society, nor any individiial of the society, has any 
manner of concern. 

Bui these are evib of small amount and of very 
limited extent. They are rapidly passing away 
before a clearer knowledge of the principles of hu- 
man right There are, howeyer, other evib of 
a kindred character, more closely allied to the 
spirit of the age, and which, we fear, will not be 
80 readfly eradicated. I allude to the animosities 
which exist between the different sects of pro- 
fessing Christians. These spring from tiie same 
source, as those forms of persecution to which I 
have alluded. The principle is in both cases the 
same. If I have a right to interfere with the 
happiness, of my fellow-men, on account of difier- 
ence in rel^ious opinions in one way, I have the 
same right to interfere in another way. If I have 
no right at all, then interference with his happi- 
ness, for this cause, in any way^ is a crime. 

Suppose my Christiaa brother to be in error. 
Suppose that he also propagates ^ror. For this^ 
he is accountable to God and net to me. I have 
a right to endeavour to convince him, if he be 
willing to bear me ; and he enjoys the corres- 
pondent right When this is done, my respcmsi- 
foility ceases, and here, our whole relation, so far 
as this matter is concerned, terminates. He has 
the same right to propagate his errwTy that I have 
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to propagate ray truik. The only weapons which 
I am authorized to use, are, consideratioos ad- 
dressed to his understanding and conscience. To 
uae any other is persecution. A frank and manly 
attachment to our opinions, comUned with a 
willingness to look upon our own sentiments and 
those of others, in the light of reason, is, every 
where, honourable. But to rely upon any thing 
else for the propagation of our sentiments be- 
trays either a consciousness of the weakness of 
our cause, or else a selfish disposition to invade 
the rights of our neighbour. 

Let us bear in mind the principle which I have 
endeavoured to illustrate, and see whether it will 
not tend greatly to allay these unchristian ani- 
mosities. If I have no right to contend with er- 
roneous religious c^inion, except by an appeal to 
the reason and conscience of mep ; if, having 
done this in foimess and in love, all my responsi- 
bility for the progress of that enror ceases, then, 
surely, every other mode of effort to oppose it 
must be persecution. It is giving pain for the 
cause of religk)us opinions, when I have no right 
to give pain. If this be so, while it k allowaUe, 
nay, white it may be commendable, to support what 
we believe, by as strong arguments as we please, 
it is wrong to say or do any thing which would 
give the least unnecessary pain to the feeling oC 
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an opponent It is equally wrong to mis-state the 
opinions of another, or to draw inferences from 
his opinions which he has not drawn, for the 
sake of fixing upon him the odium of the public. 
What excuse can be framed for him, who, not 
satisfied with establishing what he believes to be 
right, shall strive to bind together the sect to 
which he belongs, by cherishing jealousy against 
other Christian sects, and teaching his own ad- 
herents to believe that every other sect in Christen- 
dom is leagued together for their destruction. 
All these petty modes of guerilla warfare, are, as 
it seems to me, vastly contemptible. When 
men differ in any matter of belief, let them meet 
each other manfully. Neither has any right to 
take offence at opinions plainly and honestly, 
nay, I will say strongly, expressed. Let each 
allow this privilege to the other ; and then put 
the whole question to the issue of argument. No 
man ought to wince from this. No man has a 
right to complain because, while I allow him the 
same privilege, I frankly and decidedly express 
my opinions. He has no right to ask that, out of 
respect to his feelings, I shall not, on proper 
occasions, say, what I believe to be, important 
^uth. He has no right to cherish such feelings, 
much less to make them th^ limit to my liberty 
of speech. Cherishing a candid. though fervent 
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love to truth, we may thus differ without alter- 
cation, and disagree without bitterness. Enter- 
taining these sentiments, we may espouse yery 
different views on the less essential points of 
Christian doctrine and practice, and yet we shall 
be one in spirit, in temper, in action. 

The results to which a contrary temper must 
lead, are easily seen. Its tendency is to set 
every man's hand against his brother. It culti- 
vates the sentiment, in every sect, that every 
other sect is its natural enemy, opposed to its 
progress, and hostile to its success. Thus, the 
Christian host is broken up into distinct detach- 
ments, which, instead of drawing closer and 
closer to each other, are tending every moment 
to a wider and wider separation. Every avenue 
is thus opened for the indulgence of ambition on 
the part of sectarian leaders. Each one is 
clamorous in setting forth the dangers to which 
his sect is exposed ; because, the greater the 
danger, the greater must be the glory of the 
champion. As, in the state, so it is in the church, 
military glory leads too frequently to the de- 
struction of independence. The landed danger 
elevates the commander to the dictatorship ;-^ 
and thus churches, as well as states, are ruled by 
the voice of a demagogue. 

Nor is this all. When men have been nxo^ 
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to believe that other men are preparing to oppress 
them, it is natural to prevent the evil, by seizing 
upon the means of oppression for themselves. 
Hence arises the strife which is sometimes ex- 
hibited among sects, for secular influence. Of 
this bias the politician is ready to avail himself; 
and hence it is not uncommon to behold a dema- 
gogue, coquetting with several sects, and tamper- 
ing with their various leaders ; and, if it shall so 
happen, that the same man is at once a political 
and a sectarian demagogue, his influence becomes 
incalculable. 

But the subject is too painful to dwell upon. 
I gladly dismiss it ? In the midst of all this strife, 
how can the spirit of God dwell. While we 
love our own sect better than our common master, 
how can we ever expect his blessing? He will 
assuredly turn our counsels into foolishness. We 
grasp the shadow but we lose the substance. 
Let us eschew these base artifices of an intriguing 
world. The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal. Let us rely simply upon truth and 
righteousness. It is a dishonour to deceive, but 
it is no dishonour to be deceived. Let the faults 
of our brethren teach us to do better, but let us 
never imitate them. And finally, if our opinions 
cannot be supported by truth and righteousness, 
by kindness and meekness, by forbearance and 
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the rendering of good for evil, let us abandon 
them ; for, if they cannot be sustained by such 
means, they surely can be sustained by no 
other. 

I have already extended these remarks beyond 
the limits which 1 had assigned to this part of the 
subject, and therefore have but a paragraph to de- 
vote to another form of persecution. I allude to 
that on account of political opinions. The obser- 
vations which I have just made, in reference to 
religious sects, apply with almost equal force to 
political parties. The object of the partisan 
leader is not to sustain his own opinions, (if per- 
chance he have any,) by argumenij but tp ren- 
der the opinions of the opposite party odious. 
Hence, each party claims to itself an exclusive 
love of country, and stigmatizes the other as the 
natural enemies of the State. Hence, in so ex- 
treme a case, it is not remarkable that extreme 
means are resorted to. Men feel at liberty to 
promote their own views, by means the most ex- 
ceptionable. The hope of office, and the fear of 
displacement, are brought to bear upon every 
question. Universal political proscription is be- 
ginning to be looked for, as the natural result of 
an election. The most important social and con- 
stitutional principles are forgotten, and the august 
^spectacle of a nation choosing its rulers, under 
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the guidance of moral principle, is exdianged for 
the contemptible exhibition of a universal ecram- 
Ue *for the loaves and fishes of office. Surely all 
this is sufficiently deplorable. A man has a right 
to defend his political opinions and to propagate 
them by argument, I see not his right to propa- 
gate them by the fear of punishment or the hqpe 
of reward. Political power. was nev^ placed in 
his hands for such purposes. To use it thus is 
persecution. Nor is it the less odiouf for being 
BO universaily practised. 



SECTION FIFTH. 

ON THE PROPAGATION OP TRUTH. 

The importance of a knowledge of the laws of 
God, whether physical, intellectual ot moral, is 
too obvious to need discussiffiB. We can be happy 
only as we obey these laws. We can obey them 
only as we are acquainted with them. We can 
be acquainted with them, only as those who have 
dbcovered, reveal them to others. Hence, it has 
truly been said, that he >y1mk' withholds from 
mankind any knowledge efssedfial to theur wel- 
&re, is, in no .small degreej responsible for the 
evils which result f r<»n the ignorance which he 
might have prevented. He who conceals a 
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remedy which will cure an epidemic, is surely, in 
8ome sense guilty of murder ; as he wlu> extin- 
fukhes a light4iouse is answerable for the ship- 
"Vrecks which follow. Who can estimate the 
consequences which must have arisen, had New*- 
ton concealed his discovery of the laws of l^ht 
and gravitation, had Jenner concealed his discove- 
ry of the effects of vacdnation, br, more than all, 
had the disciples of Christ kqpt hidden within 
their own txwoms, the knowledge which had 
been revealed to them, of the- way of salvation. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, that men, 
looking at the inconceivable evils which would 
result from the suppression of truth, have always 
assigned to the propagation of it, a place among 
our most imperative duties. It is not without 
reason, therefore, that they have enrolled first in the 
catalogue of heroes, the name» of those who have 
sealed their iesdmcmy iM the truth with their blood. 
The epithet mart3nr, in its sober, legitimate sense, 
is the most honourable designation which the lan- 
guages of men can confer. That this truth ib 
coming to be so universally acknowledged, is 
one of the fistvourable indications of the present 
time. 

Such being the natural and honouraUeieelings 
of the human heart, it is, surely, not surprising, 
tkat the moral sfdendour which in many cases in- 

7 
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vests the promulgation of truth, should . have 
somewhat disqualified men firom attending ac- 
curately to the primary elements of which thai 
splendour is composed. Hence, because it is 
sometimes glorious to publish truth, they have, 
not unfrequently, concluded that it is equally 
glorious to publish all that is true ; that because 
it is honourable and decorous to die rather than be 
silent, when God commands us to speak^ there- 
fore, it is honourable and decorous to die for the 
sake of speaking, whether God have commanded 
us, or not. Now, that there is a distinction be- 
tween these cases, I think no one can dispute. 
It may not therefore be inappropriate, to devote 
a few pages to this subject I* shall endeavour in 
these remarks, to suggest some considerations, 
respecting the moral limitations to our duty, in 
the propagation of truth. > 

And, in the first place, I would remark that the 
moral precept respecting veracity, is not a positive 
but merely a negative precept. It does not com- 
mand us to bear witness, it merely foi'foids us to 
bear false witness. It does not direct us either 
when, or what we shall speak ; but it forbids us 
whenever we do speak, to utter any thing except 
the simple verity. Hence, our duty, in respect 
to what we shall promulgate, saving only that 
we must not promulgate fidsehood, is entirely un- 
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alTected by his command. It will indeed be 
seen, upon the slightest reflection, that this is the 
only precept Aat could have been given on this 
subject. 

The mere fact that any thing is true, is no 
reason whatever why we should promulgate it. 
Were it otherwise, every man would be under 
obligation to tell every one wh(»n he saw, every 
thing that he knew. Every thing, whether bad 
or good, must be made a matter of universal pub- 
licity. The confidence of the most intimate 
friendships must be violated as a matter of reUgious 
duty. The domestic fireside would cease to be 
a sanctuary. The tortures of such a situation 
would be beyond endurance. Everyman would 
flee to solitude as a refuge from society, which 
had thus become an intolerable nuisance. 

It being evident, then, that the fact, that a 
thing is true, is no reason for promulgating it, we 
naturally inquire what additional element muit 
be comhinedj in order to render the promulgation 
of it oUigatory. We answer, if the fact that a 
thing Is true impose no obligation, the obligation 
must be derived from the general will of God, 
either expressed in revelation, or inferred from a 
consideration of the general consequences, belong- 
ing to each particular case. 

Thus, there are certain moral truths whick 
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God has tevealed to us, and which he has made 
It our duty to promulgate to others. He has 
commanded us to "go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature." What he 
said to his disciples in the ear, he commanded 
them <'to proclaim upon the house tops." . Yet, 
even here, it b to be observed, that the obligatioii^, 
to publish seems to rest, not upon the fact that 
the matter itself was trucy but that he command^ 
ed them to jniblish it. Thus, on a former 
occasion, he absolutely forbade them to reveal 
that He was the Messiah. On another occasion, 
he forbade them to reveal the truth of the ap- 
proach of his reign to any except Jews, sayings 
<' Into any ^ity of the Samaritans enter ye not." 
He forbade them to reveal the feet of his tmnsfig- 
uration until after his resunection; and also for- 
bade a person whom be had healed, to publish the 
&ct to his fellow-citizens. 

These instances, I think,, abundantly show, 
that the simple fact that any thing b true, in^ 
poses no obligation to promu^ate it; that to promul- 
gate it, even when, so &r as we can see, it would 
be attended with no evil consequences, may be 
contrary to the will of God ; and that the obliga- 
tion to promulgate the gospel itself, depends, not 
upon its truth, but upon the fact that our Lord 
has commanded us to publish it. 
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Again, there are general laws of nature, physi- 
cal, social, and moral, which originate with the 
Creator, and the knowledges and the observance 
of which are essential to our well-being. Just 
in so &r as these are understood and obeyed, 
society advances in happiness and virtue. He 
4|rho discovers any such law, is, I suppose, bound 
to make it known to his fellow-men. God has 
put it in his power to confer a special and pecu- 
liar benefit upon others, knd if he do not avail 
hiiptielf of this opportunity of increasing himian 
happiness, I do not perceive how he can be held 
innocent. It may, however, be said that the 
discovery of a new law, or the invention of a 
new mechanical instrument, may be injurious to 
some, as well as beneficial to othtrs ; as, for in- 
stance, the discovery of a new and cheaper and 
more efScacious locomotive power might injure 
those at present engaged in making and in using 
steam machinery. To this the answer is easy. 
The law in question having been ordained by a 
good and wise Being, it will work happiness 
upon the whole, though individuals should acci- 
dentally suffer. I may regret this result, and 
would ^ do all, consistently with my duty, to pre- 
vent or to alleviate it ; but no one has a right to 
ask, that the temporary good of a part should be 
put in competition with the permanent good of 
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the whole; nor, if he diould ask Ihi^ have we 
any right lo grant it 

So &r, however, as the objection prooeeds upcm 
the principle, Chat the Ikdifilty of any particular 
truth to work injury, is a reason why H shouUl 
not be promulgated, it is unanswerable. We 
have before shown, that the &ct that any thing 
is true, is no reason why it should be promulgat- 
ed. If, then, the truth ftlmishes no reason for 
promu^tion, injurious tendency can assuredly 
fiimish none, but the strongest reason to the txm- 
tiary. A man has no m(»re right to act fcnrthe 
purpose of injuring his neighbour, by speaking 
truth, than by speaking fidsehood. .'^t- say, then,, 
the iajci that the truth is of injurious tendency is a 
rectson why it should not be promulgalBd ; I do 
not, however, say that it is always a sufficieni 
reason. It is a sufficient reason when nothing but 
injury can result. It is a sufficient reason, whea 
it is not evident that a general good cannot be ao- 
complistied without the suffering pi this particular 
evil In such a ca^, other things being equal, we 
are bound to prefer the good of the whdie to the 
good of a part 

What has^ been here said of benevolence, may 
be extended with equal trath to justice, or to any 
other kind of moral obligatkm. We thus arrive 
at the general doctrine, that we are authorized to 
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promtdgate injurious trtitli, or truth which will 
give poin to any one^ in no case faecanee it is 
truths but, i9imply, because we are under t&e 
necessity 43f doing % in order to fulfil some 
specific moral obligation. The giving of pain 
in an^ case, requires justification} amd onr only 
justification is, that an imperative duty rendered 
our giving this pain unavoidable^ To give pain, 
by the utterance of t^^th, without such reason, is 
to do gratuitous wickedness ; and it is as wicked 
as to give ^gratuitous pain in any other case. 
And stiU mcnre, if such be the ground of our justi- 
fication, it will hold us innocent in giving pam, 
only in sO/.flur as it can be shown that the cbims 
of 4nty could be satisfied in no other manner. To 
give paia in any degree, or to any extent, beyond 
this, is, by this extent or to this degree, to give gra- 
tuitous, pain, and is unjustifiable and wicked/ 

So much, then, for the matter of that which we 
may be under an oUigation to promulgate. We 
cannot, I thinki^ be under obligation to |»omulgate 
what is not comprehmided within, these Ittuits. 
But suppose it to come within theiQ^ there are also 
liaiits which determine the manner ia .which this 
tiKth may be promulgated. 

Truth, in the sense in which' it is expl^ned 
above, is a valuaUe treasure, firequently the most 
valuable treasure of which we can be j^ossesaedL 
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On what do our hopes for eternity rest, our hop» 
of pardon and salvation and everlasting life, but 
on the truths, of the Gospel, which have been 
communicated (o us by others? But, valuaUe 
as even this treasure is, we have no right to force 
it upon another. I have no more tight to fill my 
neighbour's pocket with diamonds, than with 
gravel stones, unless he consent. I may offer him 
diamonds, but if he refuse to accept ot them, he 
must go away without them: I cannot help it. 
K I offer him abundance, and he prefer poverty, I 
am not responsible. He must, after ail^ do as he 
pleases. 

Such is the case in the present histance. I 
desire to communicate to my neighbour valuable 
truth. He has the right to hear it or not, and I 
may not, on any pretence, violate his right. He 
has the same right to the use of his ears, that I 
have to the use of my tongue. I may, if I please, 
plead with him, and entreat him to hear me; 1 
may present to him ail the motives with which 
I am acquainted, to induce him to attend to my 
instructions ; but this is all. If he still persist, 
nay, if he will neither hear my truth, nor listen 
to the motives by which I urge him to do so, his 
decision is ultimate: I can do no more. I have 
no right to do any thing more. The reason of 
this is obvious; Every man believes his own 
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opinions to be true, and what could be a greater 
absurdity, than to allow every man to inflict upon 
his neighbour whatever conversation he pleased ; 
nay, to oblige him by fierce to listen to it, sim[Ay 
because he supposed it to be> true and impor- 
tant? 

The same principle applies to assemblies cf 
men. Men frequently assemble for particular 
purposes, and for those purposes alone ; and it 
commonly happens, that they are obliged^ by 
conventional etiquette or by necessity, to repiadn,^ 
for a time, together. I hdve no right to tue this 
assembly unless by universal consent, for the 
purpose of promulgating any other truth, than that -^ - 
which the persons present were assembled to hear. 
I have no right to address a poUtical town-raeet- 
ing on the subject of religion. I have no right 
to address an assembly for religious pinposes, on 
the subject of politics, or any other subject for- 
eign from that for which they^ really came 
together. If I am so addressed^ I may complain 
of it as a grievance. The speaks obliges me to 
hear,, what I have not consented to hear, and my 
consent to, bear which, he has no reason to take 
for granted. He does not respect my right to the 
use of my earsy and I feel that that right is in- 
fringed. The case is the same in a stecunrboot, 
cr stage-coach^ ox on any occasion in which men 
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are, by accident or design, thrown tc^ether for a 
particular purpose. 

The same principle, holds, when truth, or what 
we beUeve to be truth, is printed, and may be 
addressed to another without oral communication. 
Every man has a right to determine what sort of 
opinions shall be brought into his house. He is 
responsible to God for the moral sentiments of 
those under his care, and this resp(»)sibility he 
could not fulfJ, unless he possessed the power to 
direct what they should, and what they should 
not read. An infidel, knowing my senthnents, 
has no right to thrust obscene pamphlets under 
. my door, and I have no more right to thrust my 
pamphlets under his. I have a right to go and 
inquire of him whether he will receive them. If 
he agree to it, well. I may then persevere in my 
labour of love, until he forbids me. If he refiise 
at the outset, for aught I see, his decisicxx is 
ultimate. I can do no more. He is responsiUe 
for the result : lam guiltless. 

That our Lord and his Apostles acted on this 
principle is, I think, evident. When the Samari« 
tans would not receive the Saviour, he went imto 
another city. His directions to his disciples are, 
" When they persecute you in one city, flee ye 
unto another." When a house or a city would 
not receive them^ they were directed, leaving 
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that city, to shake off the dust of their feet for a 
testimony against them ; that is to say, as I sup- 
pose, as an indication that the responsibility for 
this rejection rested henceforth solely with them- 
selves. And thus, when the Jews rejected the 
preaching of St. Paul, his invariable answer was, 
" Seeing ye count yourselves unworthy of eternal 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles." The Apostle, in 
this reply, distinctly acknowledges the principle, 
that the right, so &r as man is concerned, to 
refuse the blessings of salvation, is placed in the 
hands of every man ; and, that he is responsible 
to God and not to man, for the use of it. This 
is necessary to his existence as a moral agent. 
If such be the fact, in respect to so great a mat- 
ter, the principle, of course, extends to every 
thing of inferior importance. 

Such, then, are the limits within which we 
are restricted in the promulgation of truth. We 
are bound to set the truth before men. The de- 
cision of the question whether they will or will 
not receive it, rests ultimately with themselves. 
We have no authority to impose upon them 
knowledge, no matter what may be the impor- 
tance of that knowledge, in violation of this their 
inalienable right 

But, suppose that although men are willing to 
hear us, they do not believe our statements^ ^Ad. 
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refuse to modify their coDdact in obedience to 
our views of daty. What is then to be done? 
What arguipents may we use to convince, what 
motives may we present to urge them t 

It will at once appear, thai in qaesticms of 
mere abstract trutl), there is very little temptation 
to exceed the proper limitations of axgmoi&ai. 
The question is decided by simple intellect, and 
if a man do not admit what is Ic^^ically proved, 
or, if he maintain as truth what has been logically 
diown to be fidse, we coolly leave him to the en- 
joyment of his opinions. In mathematical reason- 
ing, we merely show that a proposition is true or 
that it is &lse ; and having done this, we are 
satisfied. We hold ourselves responsible to fur- 
nish, not brains, but arguments, and having fur- 
nished arguments, we leave our opponent to hinv- 
'Seii. 

ThuB, also, when we promulgate a law of na- 
ture, which it is, manifestly, for a man's interest 
to follow, we do not trouble ourselves with any 
attempt to persuade him to obey it We always 
take it for greuated, that his own self-interest will 
dictate to him the course most desirable for him 
to pursue. If I can show men that a lightoing- 
rod will save a building from danger in a thunder 
storm, that the cost is very small, and that thus 
annually, much valuable property and many 
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valuable lives may be saved, I am not bound to 
do any more. It is always taken for granted, that 
every man is qualified to judge for himself, 
whether it be best for him to avail himself of 
such knowledge. Nay, any particular earnest- 
ness on the subject very naturally begets the sus* 
picion, that I have some personal interest in the 
matter. If I were to go about the country, 
urging every man to procure a lightning rod for 
his house, and press the duty upon him with all 
the earnestness of a subscription book-agent, the 
spontaneous question of every one would be. Have 
you any lightning rods to sell? 

The only case in which we feel the necessity 
either of presenting argument or of urging mo- 
tives, is, when the question at issue involves a 
change of practice as the result of change of be- 
lief. The change which we desire to produce, 
may, here, be opposed to the passions and imme- 
diate self interests of men ; and we cannot hope 
for success, unless the influence of these be in 
some way counteracted* What arguments and 
what motives are we at liberty to use, in order to 
work in men the change which we desire? 

In order to decide this question, it is necessary 
to remark, that the man himself, and the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, are' both the work- 
manship of Crod. The Creator has beatAHied 
8 
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upon him an intellect to discover truth, and dim 
to be affected by it when truth is presented before 
him. Man is endowed with a conscience by 
which he distinguishes between right and wrong, 
when, stripped of irreleyant circumstances, a 
purely moral question is presented before him. 
He is also endowed with a sensitiveness to happi- 
ness and misery, by which he is rendered keenly 
aUve to the consequences of actions. And, on 
the other hand, every truth which God requires 
us to believe, may be proved by such evidence, 
as is sufficient to convince an unbiassed mind. 
Every duty which God enjoins, is so justly en- 
joined, that none but a wilfully perverse con- 
science can fidl to feel its obligation. And lastly, 
the consequences which he has attached to moral 
actions, are precisely those which he has judged 
most suitable for controlling human action smd 
influencing human will. 

If this be the fact, it will be evident, that in 
the effort to persuade men to beUeve our opinions, 
we are bound to present such arguments as God 
himself has presented ; that is, to use no argument 
which we do not beUeve to be logically sound, 
and to assert nothing as fact, which we do not 
believe to be strictly and literally true. If we 
exaggerate, or conceal, or mystify, for the purpose 
of advancing what we beUeve to be true, we in* 
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suit the God of truth whose ministers we profess 
to be. If we attempt to make men feel that a 
course of conduct is wrong, we must present it 
in the moral relations which it holds in the sight 
of God. I hg^ve no right, for the sake of carrying 
a measure, or stirring up an excitement, or sway- 
ing the popular opinion, to urge, as a matter of 
universal obligation, what God has left as a 
matter to be decided by every man's conscience ; 
to make that out to be a crime, in every instance^ 
which God has made a crime only under special 
circumstances ; or to urge as a duty by command^ 
what can only be made out to be a duty by in- 
ference. In a word, I am to take the law of God 
just as I find it ; with all the distinctness and 
with all the obscurity in which he has left it 
We are to " commend " this, just as it is, without 
increase or diminution, " to men^s consciences, in 
THE SIGHT OF GOD.^' We are to tell men whai 
is the will of God, as he has revealed it, just as 
though God himself were present, hearing every 
word that we speak, while we profess to be his 
representatives. To act otherwise, is clearly, to 
assume to be ourselves the lawgivers ; it is to 
claim for ourselves authority over the consciences 
of our brethren ; it is to insult the most High 
himself, by our own most insufferable arro- 
gance. 
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If God have commanded me to announce his 
will to my fellow-men, it is my duty to announce 
bis will. But this gives me no authority to an- 
nounce, as his will, any thing which he has not 
commanded. And I must announce it, precisely 
as he has revealed it. I have no discretion what- 
ever in the matter. If he have plainly com- 
manded or forbidden any thing, I may say plainly 
that he has commanded or forbidden it ; but, in 
doing so, I must point to the enactment, and urge 
it on the authority of " thus saith the Lord." If 
he have prescribed one duty, and I infer another 
duty from it I must announce this second duty, 
not as his command but as my inference. 1 have 
no right to urge it as a general command of God. 
This inference nmy bind my conscience, but it 
can, as my inference, bind the conscience of no 
one else. Every one must in such a case be left 
to his own judgment ; and I have no right to 
accuse another of disobedience to God, unless 
he admit that he is for himself convinced of the 
duty, and then disregard it. Thus, God has com- 
manded all men to repent. This is a universal 
duty, and I may urge it upon all men. Grod 
commands all men to use the things of this world 
as not abusing them. This I may also urge on 
the same authority. I infer that a particular kind 
of meat or drink is forbidden. Then thk in- 
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ference will bind me, but I have no right to de- 
mand that the conscience of my neighbour be 
bound by my inference, Mahomet forbade winc^ 
under all circumstances. A Mahomraedan may 
therefore in the same manner forbid it, on the 
authority of his master. A disciple of Christ 
cannot so forbid it, on the authority of his master 
unless he can show that Christ himself, or his 
apostles thus forbade it , If he infer, from some 
other precept, that it is to be abstained frotn, then 
the moral obligation is contingent, or accidental ; 
that is, it binds, in those cases, where the use of 
wine would conflict with obedience to that pre- 
cept, and it binds in no other ; and of such case, 
every individual is to be the judge for himself.* 

It may be said that we cannot carry forward the 
temperance reformation if we adopt this principle. 
To this I have very little to reply. If we cannot 
carry forward the temperance, or any other refor- 
mation, without making God say what he has 
not said, and assuming a different moral standard 
from that which he has established, I think the 
cause must, at the outset, be desperate. And, 
after all, how is the thing to be helped? I may 
wish that God had said differently; I may seem 

* Thus, if Christ have not forbidden the use of wine, but still 
the use of it is forbidden by some other precept, we are to urge 
men to abandon the use of it, from this other precept, and for the 
reason which that precept presents. 
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V to see that I could do much more good if he had given 
a different command. But, if he have not given it^ 
there the matter rests, and I am not responsible for 
the result. But, before I find fiiult with the laxity 
of the moral law of my Creator, would it not be wise 
to begin by distrusting myself? Have I not reason 
to fear, that there is an error somewhere, when I si&em 
to be more zealous for righteousoess, than he "who 
is of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity ?" 

Again : We are restricted as to the motives which 
we mayurge, for the purpose of inducing men to obey 
the commands of God. The facts in the case I sup- 
pose to be these. God has appointed for his moral 
creatures certain courses of conduct. To obedience 
and to disobedience to bis will, he has affixed such 
consequences as seemed meet unto himself. What 
these consequences should, in each case, be, he is the 
only competent judge, and no one has a right to ques- 
tion his decision: much less to alter, to modify, or to 
reverse it. Now in urging men to obey his will, we 
are bound to set before them precisely the consequen- 
ces which he has attached both to obedience and to 
disobedience. We have no right either to create these 
consequences or to represent them to be any other 
than he has ordained. If we do this, we usurp his 
authority. We, then, not only "judge," but usurp the 
right to punish "another man's servant." We as- 
sume to know better than the universal lawgiver, 
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what is the desert of crime ; and to be more holy 
than the holy one of Israel. 

That I have no right to add to, or diminish the 
motives which God has presented to men, is 
evident. If the motives which be has presented 
will not influence them, I cannot help it. It 
will never do for me to make a lie about it. I am 
not responsible for the result. I need not, surely, 
affect to love the souls of men better than the 
Saviour himself. If the motives which he has 
presented, are all that he saw fit to present, I 
may reasonably conclude that no love of mine 
to the souls of men can ever improve upon them. 

But still more. I have no right to affix to any 
action, any other consequences than those which 
God himself has affixed to it. To some actions 
he has affixed certain and inevitable results. To 
others the results are contingent ; they .may 
occur in one case and not in another, and I am 
unable to tell in what case they will and will 
not occur. I have no right to assign, as certain, a 
consequence to an action, when that consequence 
is merely accidental : that is, when it. may, or may 
not, occur. God has declared, that unless a man 
repent he will never be saved. This is a certain 
result : I may always and every where so declare 
it. If a man do not riapent now^ under my par- 
ticular sermon, he may never be saved* This 
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may be his last offer of mercy. I may so state 
it. But I have no right to state that if he do not 
now, at this time, repent, his soul will certainly 
be lost. He may be lost if he come not forward 
to the '^ anxious seats," and he may be saved if he 
do. But God has not commanded him to come 
forward to the " anxious seats ;" and though I may, 
if I think it will be useful to him, advise him, 
(as my advice merely,) to come forward, I have no 
right to urge it as the command of God ; much 
less, have I a right to assure him, that his salvation 
actually depends upon his doing or not doing this 
particular thing. 

Against all this, it may be objected that these, 
and similar measures, have frequently been at- 
tended with good results. Were it not that I 
respect the motive from which such an objection 
proceeds, I should not think it worthy of a reply. 
It manifestly admits the principle, that I have a 
right to impose upon the consciences of men, as 
a duty commanded by God, any act whatever, pro- 
vided I have reason to believe that in particular 
instances, such act has been attended with a 
good result. I have known swearing, and 
Sabbath breaking, made the means of men's 
conversion ; but have I, therefore, a right to com- 
mand men to swear or to break the Sabbath? 
Besides, if such be the case, where shall liberty 
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of conscience find a resting place? This princi- 
ple involves the very essence of Romanism, in 
the darkest periods of its sad existence. I ajQSrm 
it, as historical fact, that the most odious ad- 
ditions which the Romish Church has ever made 
to the commands of God, were, at the beginning, 
made upon this very principle. On this very 
ground were monasteries, religious orders, and 
auricular confession established. In fact, we 
may easily see, if we will take the trouble to 
observe, that the abuses of that church, germin- 
ate, not in the bosoms of men of a particular 
order, but in the soil of human nature itself. 
Every man is liable to desire to wield the au- 
thority of God, for the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. In so far as any man carries this 
desire into action, in so far is that man a Catho- 
lie* 

* It is sad to observe the afflictiye results which in Catholic 
countries ensue, from the errors to which I have here alluded. 
Who, without a sigh, can read the following description of 
the condition to which the moral system of that church 
reduces its miserable victims ? " The odious diligence of the 
Catholic morality, has raked together an endless catalogue of 
sins in thought, word and deed ; to every one of which the 
punishment of eternal flames has been assigned. The list, 
alike horrible and disgusting, haunts the imagination of the 
unfortunate devotee, till reduced to a state of perpetual 
anxiety, she can neither speak, think nor act without a sin, 
which invalidates all her past 8amfisn&^ «xA ^^^\&& \>k!^ 
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In the last place I remark, that, whilst we 
have a right to inform men of the consequences 
which will follow from disobedience to the laws 
of God, individuals have no right to create these 
consequences themselves. If God declare that 
he will inflict a particular punishment upon a 
transgressor of his law, we may be assured that 
he will do it. If he bid us forewarn the offender, 
we are obliged to forewarn him. But this gives 
us no right to punish him ourselves. This lat- 
ter act God reserves for himself. We cannot 
assume it without usurping his authority. He 
foretold that the children of Ham should be 
servants of servants ; but this is a very sorry 
reason for enslaving the Africans. The prophets 

painful efforts after Christian perfection to end in everlasting 
misery. Absolution, 'which adds boldness to the resolute and 
profligate, becomes a fresh source of disquietude to a timid 
and sickly mind. Doubts innumerable distress the unhappy 
sufferer ; not, however, as to the power of the priest in granting 
pardon, but respecting her own fulfilment of the conditions, 
without which, to receive absolution is sacrilege. These 
agonizing fears, cherished and fed by the small circle of 
objects to which a nun is confined, are generally incurable, 
and usually terminate in untimely death or insanity.'*^' 
Blaneo Whitens Letters from Spain, 

Such are the results which legitimately flow from *'mea- 
gures*^ for the promotion of piety, not founded on the simple 
word of God. 
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foretold that the children of Abraham should be 
'^a people scattered and feeble, a hissing and a 
by-word ; " but this is a very poor excuse for 
persecuting the Jews. So, it is a fact, that a 
drunkard comes to poverty and contempt; but 
this is no reason why we should take it upon 
ourselves to render him poor and contemptible. 
He who is engaged in any immoral traffic, will, 
in a healthy state of the community, lose the 
estimation in which he would otherwise be held 
by his fellow-citizens. We may do all in our 
power to elevate the standard of the public morals ; 
but we have no right, by our direct act, to 
destroy the estimation in which this or any other 
man is held. We may tell a man that such con- 
sequences will follow, and thus urge him to act 
virtuously ; but we have no right to bring in our 
own efforts in aid of the authority of God, and 
tell the man, that if he do not obey God, we 
will ruin his reputation. 

Such seem to me to be some of the limitations 
within which our efforts for the promulgation of 
truth are restricted. We are limited as to the m(tt' 
ter and the manner of propagating it ; and as to 
the motives which we are at liberty to urge, in 
order to induce men to obey it. If we cannot 
propagate it without violating these limitations, 
it ceases to be our duty to propagate it^ and our 
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responsibility for the result,* be that result what 
it may, from that moment ceases. 

If these be not the true limitations, where shall 
any limitations be found? How shall any man 
judge when or where his responsibility ceases? 
How shall any man distinguish between the 
commands of God, and the commands of his fel- 
low-nlen? In a word, how shall we escape a 
tjnranny over conscience, more intolerable than 
that of Rome itself, by as much as the tyranny 
of many is worse than the tyranny of one ? It 
matters not how pure may be the motives prompt- 
ing to a conduct whidh leads to this result-: the 
result itself is not the less deplorable, nor is it to 
be guarded against with any the less care. 



SECTION SIXTH. 

OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is not necessary, in commencing a discus- 
sion of this subject, to repeat the eulogiums 
which have been so frequently lavished upon 
voluntary associations. They have been de- 
nominated the peculiar glory of the present age, 
so emphatically the age of valuable inventions. 
They are frequently supposed to be the great 
moral means, by which the regeneration of the 
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world is to be effected. They are believed to 
multiply, almost indefinitely, moral power, and to 
give to virtue a predominance over vice, which, 
in former ages, it never has possessed. In &ct, 
could we confidently believe the one half of 
what we hear upon this subject, we might hope 
that the triumph over all the forms of evil was 
almost achieved, and that we had only to set at 
work this new form of labour-saving machinery, 
and with folded hands quietly look on and wit* 
ness the glorious result. 

That all this, however, is not true, it scarcely 
becomes a single individual, in the &ce of public 
opinion, to deny. It all may be true. If it be re* 
vealed truth, I will not question it. If it be not 
revealed truth, it may surely, without offence, be 
questioned. If such power have been given to 
voluntary associations, an inquirer may reasona- 
bly ask, whence has it been derived, and from 
what peculiarity in vduntary associations does it 
emanate? And, again, if such stupendous power 
^ exist, may it not be used, like any other power, 
for evil as well as for good? and what are the 
limits within which its rightful exercise should 
be restricted ; Some of these questions I propose 
to consider in the present section. My object, so 
far as I am conscious of it, is simply to investi- 
gate and to set forth the truth. I will frankly coor 
9 
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fiess, that reflectioa on this subject has led me to 
some results which I had not anticipated. 

In order to disengage this question from any 
extraneous considerations, I will at once, remark, 
that with many, nay, I may say, with most of the 
voluntary associations of the present day, I have 
in these pages, nothing to do. Many of them are, 
principally, organizations, for the sake of con- 
venience in the collection and transmission of 
funds, in support of objects of unquestionable 
utility. They have a constitution, and various 
officers ; but these, for the most part, are merely 
matters of form. The most important office is 
that of collector. The members bind themselves 
to no particular belief. The only requisite for 
membership is the payment of a certain sum of 
money. When this payment ceases, member- 
ship ceases, and no question is asked. The sece- 
ding member neithei forfeits any social privilege, 
nor is exposed to any odium ; he has changed his 
opinions respecting the object, or his means are 
less ample; or he does not choose any longer to 
appropriate them in this manner : and his decision 
in this case is always held to be ultimate and 
without offence. There is no principle brought 
to bear upon him but his individual sense of 
duty ; and he acts, in respect to the matter of 
this society; as in respect to every other, from 
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the sole dictates of his understanding and con- 
science. 

Besides, in respect to most of these societies, 
it may be remarked, that their object is the ful- 
filment of a duty specially commanded, and not 
derived from inference. God has made known 
to us our duty to preach the gospel to every 
creature. The manner in which the association 
proposes to accomplish this object is definitely 
ascertained. It is for instance by circulating the 
sacred Scriptures, or by sending the Uving teacher 
to preach the gospel to the destitute. This can 
violate no right whatever. It is only doing as a 
society^ what every one is under moral obligation 
to do as an individual ; and doing it in the same 
manner, and precisely under the same responsi- 
bility. Against associations conducted on these 
principles, leaving the full individuality of the 
man always entire and untouched, I do not see 
that any general objection can be urged. 

Against these, however, a particular objection 
has sometimes been urged, which I here barely 
mention, in passing, for the sake of caution. They 
are liable to render benevolence too public, and 
thus deprive it of somewhat of its peculiar ex- 
cellence, namely, that it is a service performed 
specially unto God. They are liable to diminish, 
somewhat, the feeling of individual responsibility^ 
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and to lead to the b^f, that benevolence con- 
sists merely in giving money, and that thus we 
may be excused finom personal service and self- 
denial in the cause of charity. They have a 
natural tendency to do away with the personal 
intercourse between the benefactor and the re- 
cipient, an intercourse so beneficial to both parties ; 
and to substitute in its room the intercourse of 
an agent with the recipient, by which both 
parties are but in the smallest manner improved. 
The moral feelings of charity and of gratitude, 
are, in themselves, not only deUghtful, but in the 
highest degree salutary. By such feelings, both 
parties are made better. A moral loss is always 
sustained, where the material act of chaiity is 
performed, without the gain to either party of 
the spiritual good which our Creator intended us 
to receive from it I mention these tilings only 
by way of caution. I suggest them for the sake 
of drawing the attention of benevolent persons 
to them ; and with the hope that voluntary associa- 
tions of unquestionable utiUty, may be led to 
attiin the highest excellence of which they are 
capable* 

There exist, however, other voluntary associ- 
ations, of a different character, and from which 
even far greater benefits have been expected, 
tUai^ firom those to which I have alluded. I 
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refer to those, whose object it is to produce a 
change either in the opinions or the practices of ' 
the community. That this object may be highly 
desirable in particular cases, there can be no doubt. 
It is an act of benevolence to convince men of 
error. It is a still more meritorious act of be- 
nevolence to persuade them to the practice of 
virtue. That such is the object of all the volun- 
tary associations of the present day, I am willing 
to admit. I impeach the motives of no man.— • 
Nay, I am willing to admit that all who are labour- 
ing in these associations, private members, ofScers, 
and agents, are influenced by pure philanthropy. 
This will not in the least affect my argument. 
My business is neither with the object in view, 
nor vnth the motives of those who are engaged 
in promoting it, but simply with the question^ 
what advantages the cause derives from this 
mode of promoting it; to what evils is this mode 
of promoting it Uable, and how may these evils 
best be remedied. 

To bring this question at once to an issue, let us 
ask, What are the precise points in which as- 
sociated, differ from unassociated individuals? 
In these points must consist the peculiarity of 
voluntary associations; from these must arise 
their power of good or of evil, and by these must 
their practical utility be tested. 
9* 
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Let us suppose that there exist, in any com- 
munity, one thousand men, each one of whom is 
convinced of the truth of a particular doctrine, and 
disposed, by all suitaUe means, as an indivi* 
dual, to persuade men to a correspondent prac- 
tice. Each one would then, by the quiet pro- 
cess of conversation, and argument and example, 
make as many converts as he could to his own 
particular views. He would be moved by the 
mere love of truth, and by the interest which he 
felt in its promulgation. Each person whom he 
met, would have no ground of opposition, aside 
from that^ which arose from disbelief of the doc- 
trine, or the ordinary prejudice which he might 
entertain against the practice. The cause would 
thus stand or fall, would be advocated or oppos^, 
on the simple ground of its own merits, as true 
or felse, good or bad, wise or unwise. 

Such would be the case if these one thousand 
persons acted as individuals, and not as a voluntary 
association. They would be in tbe natural state 
of mind for either convincing or for being convinced, 
and they would meet the rest of the community 
upon the same terms. 

Suppose, now, these one thousand persons to 
be united into a voluntary association, pledging 
themselves to each other, and to the public, to 
propagate this particular sentiment, and to pro- 
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mote the observance of this cone^ndent prac- 
tice. Let us see in what respects they have, by 
this act, been changed, and in what respects they 
are the better able to promote the object in view. 

It will appear at once, that their number is no 
greater than it was before. They were one 
thousand persons before — they are one thousand 
now. By tbis act they have gained no convert, 
but remain, in this respect, entirely unchanged. 

Their opinions have gained nothing, either 
in truth or in importance. These were just as 
;true or just as false, when one believed them, as 
when a thousand believed them; and just as 
true or just as false when they believed them, 
separately, as when they believed them, associated 
together. 

Such being the case, the attachment of these 
persons to the doctrines themselves, as true, can- 
not be increased by this act. This is self-evi- 
dent, for the union of men in a belief is no more 
an argument in its favour, than their belief of 
it, disunited. Whatever additional attachment, 
therefore, may be thus created, must be extran- 
eous to the thing itself, and disconnected from 
the consideration of its truth or its felsehood, its 
importance or its unimportance. 

The simple difference, then seems to be, that 
in the case of a voluntary association, individuals 
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are pledged to each other and to the public, to 
uphold these sentiments, and to promote these 
practices. The question ariseii what are the 
peculiar advantages or disadvantages of the 
pledge? for in this, must, I think, reside the 
peculiarity of voluntary associations.. 

1. It imposes a moral obligation to believe 
a particular sentiment, and to perfiirm a par- 
ticular act. Now, if the man's sentiments con- 
tinue as they at present are, this pledge will 
be of no avail, on the one side or ibe other, for 
having resolved on a course because it is right, 
he will pursue it because it is right, whether he 
have pledged himself to another to do so, or not. 
But, supposing him to doubt on the question, or 
to view it afterwards in some other light, there 
then arises a - conflict of moral impulses. On the 
one hand, he knows that he ought not to do 
what he doubts to be right, or to profess what he 
fears may be untrue ; on the other hand, he has 
pledged himself to believe and to practice this 
very thing; and this promise is strengthened by 
the dread of loss of reputation on the ground of 
inconsistency. There is, in such case, a strong 
obstacle thrown in the way of tliis man's pro- 
fessing precisely what he believes to be true, and 
of doing precisely what he believes to be right. 
Now, as the object of every good man is neither 
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to advocate either this or that thing, but always 
to do what is right, it will, I think appear evi- 
dent, that this pledge can have no effect to pro* 
mote this result, but the contrary. Where his 
belief remains the same, the pledge is nugatory ; 
when his belief is changed, the jdedge is really an 
obstacle to his advocating what he believes to be 
truth, and pjactJBing what he believes to be righte- 
ousness. 

The only c6ae, in which a pledge of this kind 
can be safe^ given, is, where a man is in dan- 
ger of a practice, which he knows to be wrong, 
and yet to which he is liable to strong tempta- 
tion. Here he uses the moral restraint of a 
promise, and of the fear of inconsistency, as an 
antagonist force against the sudden impulses of 
passion. In such cases it may not only be inno- 
cent but salutary. 

2. So far, then, as the effect of the pledge is 
exerted, a man thus situated, would be peculiarly 
inaccessible to conviction. He is pledged, not 
to truth itself, but to a particular sentiment 
But, since he is not infaUible, he may be at least 
partly wrong as well as other men. The pledge 
does not make his belief at all the more true. But 
if we argue with him, we are obliged, in order to 
change his views, first to convince him of his 
error, as we would do vidth other men ; and 
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then, moreover, to remove the difficulties arising 
fix)m the pledge, and from the fear of inconsisten- 
cy. Hence, in discussing with him the matter in 
dispute, we feel that we do not stand on the same 
ground as with other men. Extraneous difficul- 
ties have been thrown in the |iray in his casfi^ 
which, in the case of other men, do not exist. . 

3. Now, the conviction in the minds of other 
men that such is his condition, produces a corres- 
pondent effect upon them. ITiet/ look upon him 
as a prejudiced man, as a man who is pledged to 
a particular course, whether he believe it to be 
true and right, or whether he believe it to be 
false and wrong. Hence, his arguments fall 
pointless upon them. He loses the power which 
a disputant always acquires, from the universal 
beUef that he is candid, frank and open to con- 
viction. And, hence, I think it will be geniurally 
seen, in actual Ufe, that other things being equal, 
the arguments and the practice of a person un- 
pledged, have, with the opposers of the doctrine 
in question, a much stronger effect, than the argu- 
ments and the practice of one who is pledged. 

So far, therefore, as there is a gain in zeal, by 
^ue of a pledge, it is a zeal arising out of some- 
thing extraneous to the merits of the question. 
So far as other persons are concerned, they are 
rendered, by this very circumstance, suspicious 
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of the moChres of the person, and thus, less liable 
to be convinced. 

I have thus fax supposed these opinions to be 
true. But whether they be so or not, is yet to 
bft' diM^ided. Ail we can properly affirm is, that 
the persons thus associated believe them to be 
true.' ^ Others may assuredly believe them to be 
£EiIse. Suppose others actually to believe them 
so. They, on the same principle, may asso- 
ciate themselves for the purpose of promoting the 
opposite opinions, and may bind themselves by 
a similar pledge. Thete two associations are 
thus, by these very means, shut out from any 
hope of being convinced by each othei^ argu- 
ments. A solid column is met by a solid col- 
umn, and both must stand stock still. Each 
party is angry because the other will not be con- 
vincbdt, while each one has pledged itself never 
to admit of conviction. The animosity becomed 
universal. Forgetting the argument, both par- 
ties resort to denunciation. Truth and the cause 
of truth are forgotten. And the world at large, 
in dislike of the conduct of both parties, comes 
at last, to very loathing of the whole question at 
issue. 

If we consider voluntary associations, therefore, 
as means for the propagation of truth, I do not 
perceive that they possess any special advantages ; 
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on the contrary, I think, when considered as a 
means for this special purpose, they are exposed 
to some manifest disadvantages. I think, more- 
oyer, that they €ure Uable to other accidental evils 
which are not entirely unworthy of a passii:^ 
consideration. 

It is obvious that when two distinct motives 
prompt us to any particular course of action, they 
are liable to become confounded with each other. 
When one of these motives is dependent for its 
existence, simply upon moral principle, and the 
other derives its strength from the less elevated 
but more boisterous principles of our nature ; 
there is great danger lest the latter usurp the su- 
premacy, and thus the act completely change its 
moral character. For this reason, our Lord com* 
mands us, in acts of charity, not to let our ^' left 
hand know what our right hand doeth." Not 
that it is wrong to desire the good opinion of men, 
but lest, by acting from this motive, it should in 
the end supplant the other ; and thus, charity, 
which ought to be a duty to Grod, become a mere 
artifice for winning the applause of men. 

Such is the case in the present instance. — 
Whenever men are pledged to each other and be- 
fore the world, the feeling of clanship is imme- 
diately awakened ; every man is looked upon as 
a member or not a member of ^Ae ;par/y. Every 
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associate feels a share of personal triumph in 
yictory, and of personal d^radation in defeat ; 
and, if these sentiments are only kept aUve by 
frequent assemblings, and are stimulated into ac* 
tivity by the oratory of the yehement and the 
clamorous, they soon become the settled habit 
of the soul. Here, then, a motive to action is 
created, aside from the love of truth and righteous- 
ness ; and, being in perfect harmony with many 
of the most impulsive principles of the soul, it is 
liable to acquire the absolute ascendency. But, 
it unfortunately happens, that where such con- 
tingencies erist, the result always shows the 
chances to be greatly against our unfortunate hu- 
man nature. When so great a liability to do 
wrong, exists, it may safdy be asserted that the 
wrong will be done. And hence, in the end, it 
generally happens, that whatever may have been 
the object, for which a pledged association has 
been formed, in process of time the object attracts 
less and less, and the association itself greater and 
greater attention. 

Nor is this alL When men are thus associated, 
it is well known that their feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility is vastly less acute than when they 
act as individuals. Associations will perpetrate 
acts, at which every member of the association 
would individually revolt. Hence, the common 

10 
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proverb that "corporate bodies have no con- 
sciences." The leaders throw the responsibility 
upon the members, and the members throw it 
back again upon the leaders, and between the 
two, we find that although the thing has been 
done, yet who is to be blamed for it, it is by no 
means easy to ascertain. 

When men are thus associated in masses, the 
impulsive forces being strengthened, and the re- 
straints of moral responsibility weakened, that 
evils must necessarily result, it surely is not dif- 
ficult to foresee. It sometimes happens, that 
power may be gained, and the supremacy of the 
association insured, by coalition with a political 
party. It is not diflcult, for the sake of doing 
80 much goodj to negotiate such a coalition. — 
Hence, it has not unfrequently happened, that 
the votes of whole masses of men have been 
bought and sold in the political shambles at a 
discount At other times, the spirit of the asso* 
ciation can be kept up in no other manner, than 
by advancing from innocent to questionable 
measures, in order thus to arouse opposition, and 
bring small men and small things into prominent 
and distinct notoriety. In this manner, the 
primary object of the association is lost sight of, 
and the thing itself becomes a mere system of 
machinery, working for no other purpose than 
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for the advancement of turbulent and selfish 
agitators. 

This may seem theory. I wish it were no- 
thing else. The history of the present age shows 
that it has all been not unfrequently carried into 
practice. For instance, what is a Trades Union, 
but a voluntary association ? Its avowed object 
is, to protect the labourer from the oppression of 
the capitalist. Now this object by itself, sup- 
posing the danger really to exist, would seem 
virtuous and honourable ; for what is more iniqui- 
tous than oppression, and what more worthy of 
respect than resistance to it ? But who does not 
know, that ihis associated interference, by which 
a power of redress is created, unknown to the 
laws, and by which, in order to carry its purposes 
into effect, the rights of individuals have been re- 
morselessly trampled upon, has wrought the most 
grievous mischiefs both to the capitalist to the la- 
bourer ? What were the French Jacobin clubs 
but voluntary associations 7 At first, they were 
mere societies for the harmless purpose of dis- 
cussing theoretical questions of civil politics. — 
Soon they were changed into associations, for the 
purpose of carrying into practice those truths 
which they supposed themselves to have demon- 
strated. They were next multiplied, by the es- 
tablishment of affiliated branches in every town 
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of France, (each one, however, governed and di- 
rected by the central association in Paris,) 4UMil 
they were able to control the public sentiment of 
the nation. They then boldly assumed the gov- 
emment of the empire. The throne and the 
legislative assemblies were prostrate at their 
feet The right of franchise, that palladium of 
Kberty, was valueless ; for elect whom you would 
to be a legislator, he dared not disobey the man- 
date of the club. Legislative proceedings were 
regularly decided upon, in the meetings of these 
voluntary associations, before they were brought 
forward in the assembly ; and the representatives 
of the people did nothing but record the mandates 
of a sanguinary mob. Thus was a tyranny 
enacted, ^to which the history of the world affords 
no parallel ; and all this was done by men, who, 
at first, were associated to discuss abstract princi- 
ples of right, and who were merely pledged to 
carry into effect some truly salutary measures of 
reform. 

Again : if voluntary associations are the ap- 
propriate means for promulgating what we be- 
lieve to he truth, and for establishing what we 
believe to be right, then every thing which we 
believe to be true and right is to be promoted 
and established in this manner. As the views 
of men are very diverse on this subject, every 
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opinion should enlist men together in this man- 
ner." The result would be, that every one would 
be {dedged on every subject, and all his sympa- 
thies would be enlisted either for or against every 
one of his fellow citizens. Judges, juries, ex- 
ecutive officers, of the general and of the state 
governments, would all be linked together in 
support of purposes entirely foreign from those 
for which society is instituted. It was against 
this injustice that lord Erskine protested, in his 
celebrated "Declaration of the friends of the 
liberty of the press." At that time, owing to a 
fear of sedition, which, for political reasons, had 
been fostered by the ministry, a number of volun- 
tary, affiliated societies had been established, for 
the purpose of informing against and prosecuting 
the authors of all inflammatory and libelous pub- 
lications. Lord Erskine contended that such so- 
cieties were assuming to themselves a power un- 
known to the constitution, and that, moreover, 
they were destroying by their acknowledged 
partizan character, all that was valuable in trial by 

jury. 

But, it is needless to go into farther specifica- 
tions. If what I have already suggested be 
worthy of the least consideration, I think it must 
be evident that voluntary associations are not, as 
many persons have supposed, an instrument ca- 
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pable of nothiog but unalloyed good, but like" 
any other instrument, a means for accomplishiiig 
our purposes, capable alike of benefit and of in* 
jury. They may be emfdoyed for improper as 
well as for proper purposes; and when at first 
employed for proper purposes, they may be so di* 
rected as to work in the end, very signal mischief. 
The history of human opinions also teaches us, 
as we have seen, that these views are very far 
from being chimerical, and that these very evils, 
not only are liable to result, but that they actually 
have resulted. If such be the fact, enough has 
been said to show the very great importance of 
understanding the limitations arising from the 
objects to which they may be safely applied, and 
from the manner in which they may be safely 
employed. I have already, however, treated this 
preliminary branch of the subject so much at 
large, that it becomes me to study brevity in 
offering a few suggestions on the points which 
remain. 

In order to guard vduntary associations from 
the evils to which they are manifestly exposed, 
I think the following limitations should be strictly 
observed : 

1. The object for which men associate should 
be capable of so exact and palpable definition, 
that it may be always clearly disting^iished from 
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every other that might from time to time be 
amalgamated with it. It should not only be captp- 
ble of such definition, but it should, moreover, be 
actually and palpably defined. When this is 
done, every one will have it in his power, at 
once, to know whether or not such object has at 
any time been departed from or transcended. 

2. The manner in which it is proposed to 
carry such object into effect, should be clearly 
and accurately set forth. Unless this be done, 
no one will know when he unites in such an as- 
sociation, what course of conduct he may or may 
not be held responsible for. If I agree to unite 
in promoting an object by all suitable means, I 
leave the question of suitableness to be decided 
upon by a committee, or by a majority, and hence 
may make myself responsible for acts of the most 
unquestionable wrong. 

3. The object itself, and the manner in which 
it is to be promoted, should be perfectly and 
entirely innocent ; that is, they must be such as 
are incapable of violating the rights of any 
human being. As individuals, we are under 
moral obligation to adopt this rule. How much 
more, when we act in masses, proverbially liable 
to err, either from excitement, firom party spirit, 
or from confidence in their own power. Unless 
these principles be adopted, voluntary associa- 
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tions will manifestly tend to retard rather than ad^ 
yance the prc^ess of truth; and they will be 
among the most fruitful sources of mischief to a 
free community. 

Again: Some limitations will naturally sug- 
gest themselves as important to be observed by 
the members of voluntary associations, in their 
relations with each other. For instance, 

1. In as much as a voluntary association is an 
association for eflTecting a particular object in a 
particular Wfanner, and as this object and this 
manner are specified, it is evident that no one 
can properly unite in it, unless he do really ap- 
prove both of the object itself, and also of the 
manner in which it is to be accomplished. I do 
not say that he cannot unite in it if he believe 
more than his associates ; but I do say that 
he cannot honestly unite with them, unless he 
believe at least as much as they. 

2. Inasmuch as the object and manner are 
specified, and cannot properly be changed in any 
essential particular, without unanimous consent, 
the character of such an association, is, from the 
nature of the case, essentially unalterable. But 
since every man is bound to hold himself, at 
every moment, open to conviction, upon every 
subject whatever, provided only sufficient reason 
for a -change ci opinion foe presented to him ; no 
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man should place himself in any situation, from 
which there will arise any obstacles to his em- 
bracing the truth, whenever and whatever he 
may find it. Hence, no man should join any 
voluntary association, under any pledge either 
expressed or implied, which shall render his 
motives for change of opinion specially liable to 
be called in question. And if any man be con- 
vinced, that, from the state of public opinion, 
such an influence is liable to be exerted over 
him, this, of itself, would be a reason, and fre- 
quently a sufficient reason, why he should let 
such association alone. 

3. As every man is responsible for the use 
which he voluntarily allows to be made of his 
name and opinions, every man, as soon as he dis- 
approves either of the objects of a voluntary 
association or of its manner of accomplishing 
them, is under obligation to withdraw'. He has 
no more right to allow his name to go forth 
ostensibly in fiivour of what he now believes to be 
wrong, than he would have to declare his appro- 
bation of it under his own signature. The case 
is the same, when either the object or the manner 
has, without his consent, been changed. He is 
here under obligation to withdraw, both on the 
ground of difference of opinion, and because the 
principle has been assumed that the influence 
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and character of every man are subject to the 
arbitrary decision of a numerical majority. 

4. And on the contrary, the majority is bound 

to abide in entire strictness and good faith, by the 

precise terms of the contract. They have no 

power to do any thing in a manner different from 

that which was specified in the original com- 

ji|ftct. The moment any departure is made from 

the original agreement, the association is, in fact, 

dissolved. The individual members agreed to 

unite for one specific purpose ; if the purpose be 

changed, another association is formed, with 

which the previous members have nothing to do, 

unless;' they form a new and different compact. 

Thus, suppose I join a temperance society, by 

signing a pledge to abstain from spirituous liquors, 

and by my example and precept, in such manner 

as I think proper, to promote temperance among 

my fellow-men. This is a distinct and definite 

matter. It binds me to a particular and specifTed 

course of conduct. But this is all. I delegate 

nothing to any one. I put myself in no one's 

power. I surrender neither my understanding, 

nor my conscience, nor my liberty, to any man, 

nor to any set of men. I am in all these things 

as I was before. 

But, now, suppose that a majority of those who 
have associated themselves with me, under the 
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same pledge, but whom very likely I have never 

even seen, resolve that this pledge shall be 

altered, and ths^t it shall also include something 

else; that is, assume to themselves the right to 

pledge me, without my consent, and to a matter 

wholly without the contract. Suppose they go 

&rther, and discuss the ethical reasons of my 

pledge, and give to the world a reason for my 

conduct which I have? never given. Suppose they 

go farther still, and take it upon themselves to 

decide upon a command of Christ imposing 

upon me a religious duty, or to settle for me a 

question of historical or philological criticism. 

Suppose they go fiirther still, and decide for me, 

what are the modes in which the temperance 

cause is to be promoted, and select as one of 

these modes, the holding up to public scorn all 

who deal in spirituous liquors. And, suppose 

that the majority of the particular association to 

which I chance to belong, not only do this for 

me, but send delegates to a general convention 

in which all these matters are to be discussed, 

and decided upon, for every one who has, like 

mj^self, pledged himself to the simple matter in 

which all this originated. 

I claim it as a right here, that I be not misrep- 
xesented. I am saying nothing as to the meziUi of 
any of these questions, as for instance whether one 
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liquor or another may or may not be innocently 
drunk, whether the use of alcohol is a sin per se^ 
whether wine at the Lord's supper is to be re- 
jected, or whether it be lawful to administer the 
punishment of sarcasm and invective, in order to 
prevent the use of spirituous liquors. Nor have I 
said a word respecting the propriety of discussing' 
these or any other subjects, either publicly or pri- 
vately, by any one who chooses to do so. On these 
points, in the present case, I have no controversy. 
I only ask, what have these questions to do with 
a temperance society, constituted as I have sup- 
posed, and what authority is given, by the tem- 
perance pledge, to any persons, majority or mi- 
nority, in primary assemblies or in convention, to 
decide such questions for me or for any one else ? 
They are all questions which every one must de- 
cide for himself, and which no one can decide 
for another. It is surely Uank arrogance, for any 
one to volunteer to dbdHb them for another^ 
when the latter has coimiuilted to him bo ^uch 
authority. 

In making them remarks, I trust it will hel 
be supposed, that I am capable of any hoidl- 
ity to the temperance cause. Of its object thi^ry 
one must iipprove. Still, it is as true in this 
in any other, that honest zeal may be 
misdiiected. The better the cause, 
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the greater is the need that it b^ rescued "from the 
reproach of wrong doing. 

And. lastly, there are limitations to voluntary 
associations, arising from their relations to the 
public. 

I do not see that men, when voluntarily asso- 
ciated together, have acquired any rights which 
do not belong to any other individuals whether in, 
or out of, the association. They may, of right, do 
nothing which an individual may not do. They 
may do nothing, in any manner different from 
that in which an individual may do it. The 
fundamental principle on which civil society is 
established, is, that every individual is equal in 
point of right with every other individual. If I 
associate with any other individuals, for the sake 
of enabling ;my8elf to do, with impunity, what 
any other man may not do with impunity^ 1 
violate the very firrt principles of the social com- 
pact. This was tUb MK of free masonry, and it 
is the evil to which aS secret societies are liable. 
Every one remembeils the indignation which was 
awakened throughout thof community, when it 
was discovered that free-masonry was capable of 
such an abuse. But, the same indignation would 
be justly excited against eyery voluntary asso- 
ciation, if it were for a moment contended that 
the whole association collectively, or the sia^e^ 

11 
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mewb&m of it, individually, acquired, by the feu^l 
of their uniting together, any right which was not 
coramcm to every other citizen. 

The object of y(duntary associations is, in 
general, the propagation of important truth ; or 
the reformatipn of moral practice. In the pre- 
ceding section, I have endeavoured to illustrate the 
principles by which the powers and responsibility 
of individuals ar^, in this respect, limited. By the 
same principles are the powers and responsibility 
of associations Umited. Some of the most im- 
portant of these I suppose to be the following. 

As to the matter : The obligation to publish 
harmless truth depeqds upon the obligations of 
general benevolences . The justification for the 
pubUcation of truUi^ viuch may be injurious even 
to a single individual, must be founded on the para- 
mount claims of ji&tice or of benevolence. To 
publiall ]t| without this justificati(H), and simply 
becaiue it is true, is gratuitous wickedness. 

As to the manner of propagation : We are for- 
bidden to propagate even innocent truth, in such 
a manner as to infringe the rights of the meanest 
individual. 

As to the means of conviction : We are at liberty 
to present such motives as God himself has pre- 
sentedi but we are mA at Uberty to declare con- 
dequ^Qces which do not exist While we may 
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present tke consequences which Gdd hafl.affixed 
to the violation of his laws, we have no right, as 
associations, any more than as individuals, to 
create these consequences ourselves. If we do 
thus create them, it is a violation of right. 

The principle which should govern in this 
cas^ I suppose to be this. In the very forma- 
tion of civil society, we surrender the right of 
selfKlefence, and of redress of injuries, to society ; 
and, of course, our individual right to punish for 
any offence, whether personal or public, ceases. 
If an offence be committed, it becomes the 
business of government, that is, of society, to 
punish it. The individual may inform against 
the offender, that is, he votif move society to its 
duty, but he can do no moA. He has no right 
to take the business of punkhment into his own 
hands. It makes no difference, in principle, what 
the mode of punishment is, whether it }0.- with 
the pen^ or with the eluby or with the mudua^ — 
a:tl are equally forbidden. If a man purscies a 
course which I consider improper, I have no niore 
right to oblige him to relinqnish it, by inflicting 
pain upon his mind, than upon his body ; I have 
no more right to hold 1^ and his femily up to 
contempt, than 1 have to shoot him or pull down 
his house. And, if I possets not this right as an 
individual, I possess it not as a member of an 
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association, nor does the whole association, collec- 
tively, possess it any more than a single indi- 
vidual. 

It may be said, that the laws frequently do 
not forbid, what is manifestly wrong. Granted ; 
but if they do not forbid it, then we have no right 
to forbid it lu every society, the majority and 
not the minority, must rule. The laws are the 
will of the majority, and we must submit to the 
evil until we can persuade the majority to be of 
our opinion. So soon as this can be done, the 
laws will be alteied. When the laws are Xm our 
side, we always plead their protection. But it is 
as right that they should protect others against 
us, as protect us against others. So long as a 
law exists, it must be obeyed, and no man nor 
any set of men, has the right to assume an 
authority, either distinct from the laws, or in 
opposition to them, or beyond them, on the 
ground that the laws do not come up to their 
notions of right, or on any other ground what- 
ever. 

Such are, as I supf)ose, some of the limitations 
v^ithin which the actions of voluntary associa- 
tions are of right restricted, and such the limita- 
tions which I suppose necessaiy to prevent their 
abuse. If to this it be objected, that, if such 
restrictions be enforced, the good which associa- 
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tions might otherwise effect, would be greatly 
diminished, T answer, should this follow, I see 
no help for it. We may not do evil that good 
may come. We must not violate right for any 
purpose whatever. If aiiy good whatever can- 
not be accomplished, without sanctioning princi- 
ples which would prostrate all authority, and 
violate all right, then that good must, for the 
present, at least, be left undone. God forbids us, 
at present, or in this manner, at least, to accom- 
plish it. 

But will this result of necessily follow ? I be- 
lieve the contrary. The result which naturally 
flows from the admission of the principles which 
I have suggested, is simply this : Responsibili- 
ty, instead of being thrown upon masses, would 
bee thrown more distinctly upon individuals. 
Every man, instead of inquiring for the decision 
of the majority, would be obliged to decide for 
hitnself. Instead of following thoughtlessly the 
movement of public opinion, every mian would 
learn to act from the promptings of iodividtipl 
conscience and duty. Public opinion would 
thus be formed by the deliberate reflection of 
every individual acting in the fear of God, in- 
stead of being formed by the clamor of men who 
" make a trade of philanthropy." Though of 
slower growth, it would be far more enduring 
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and far more eflbctive. Formed on immutable 
principle, it would be felt to be unalterable. It 
18 now in danger of losing all its salutary efficacy, 
eithor f» the correction of vice, or the sustaining 
at Tirtue* A man of sense, perceiving its muta- 
bility, already laughs at by fax the greater part of 
what passes under this name. He knows that he 
has only to wait, and the overtopping wave 
will burst upon the shore, and carry back to the 
depths of ocean the light things that just now 
were riding upon its foaming crest. 



SECTION SEVENTH. 

OP ECCLESIASTICAL ASSOCIATIONS.* 

The Teligioa of Jesus Christ unites men into 
societies, upon principles somewhat peculiar to 
itself ' Wherever it exists, it creates immediatdy 
new and intimate relations, and gives rise to wkfe-^ 
spreading and active associations. It is intended 
that these assodadons should laflaence the con- 

* For the sake of reraoTing all cause for misconception, I 
take this opportunity to state that I afll a Baptist and an In- 
dependent; holding (hat believeit.fte| art entitled to church 
membership, and that each churdh' B independent of every 
ether, and rcouipetent, in itself, to all the purposes of govern* 
ment and discipline. Of course, the remarks in the present 
section^ so far as they relate to thk subject, take these princi- 
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duct and character, not only of those by whom 
they are formed) but also of the community in 
general, in which they are embosomed. Such 
do we find to be actually the &ct. Tho staie of 
society, at any particular period, recenret a de- 
cided tinge from the character of the rdigion 
which prevail^ in the midst of it. Spain, Italy, 
and Portugal bear as decidedly the impression of 
Catholicism, as New-England does of stern, unbend- 
ing Puritanism, 

All this is as it should be. A religion would 
be worthless, which did not transform the things 
about it into its own image. But, while we 
affirm that such is the intention of its Founder, 
it is yet important to understand the manner in 
which he intended this influence to be exerted, 
and the limits within which he designed it t6 be 
restricted. In the present section, I propose to 
offer a few suggestions upon this subject. 
: A church of Christ is, manifestly, a voluntary 
association. No man joins it, unless he choose, 

pies for granted. I^do not state these articles of belief for the 
sake of proving them ; for a discussion of this kind, this would 
not be the place ; bat merely for the sake of avoiding mis- 
understanding. Masf of the remarks which follow, will of 
course be considered •t'^jiMonclusive, by those who adopt dif- 
ferent views of the nature and offices of a Christian church. 
The argumeht is addressed to those who on these points be- 
lieve as I do.y 
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DOT continues in it any longer than he will. The 
act is essentially and peculiarly spiritual. Unless 
the spirit go with it, it is all void. " God is a 
BfiAf and they that wcnrship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth." 

But when men associate together as a society, 
there must always exist some object, for the pro- 
motion of which they are united ; and some 
manner be proposed, in which this object is to be 
accomplished. Such is the case with a Christian 
church. Its object is the promotion of holiness 
in the souls of its members, and in the spuls of 
the men by whom they are surrounded. It is 
in a word, to advance the kingdom of Christ, and 
to prepare themselves and others the better to 
meet the solemn awards of the day of judgment. 
The manner of doing this, is by enforcing upon 
each other the laws of the association, by stimu- 
lating and encouraging each other to obedtence 
to those laws, and thus setting forth a public ex- 
ample of a society acting oa the principles of the 
religion of Christ. 

In most vokmtary associations, men select their 
own object, and frame their own laws, and they 
are at libeity to do sa Such is the case with 
literary, philosophical, and various other societies. 
Such, however, is not always the casei Some- 
times the laws of a society are established by our 
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Creator, and we have no right to form such so- 
ciety on any other principles, or to govern it by 
any other rules, than those which He has enacted. 
Such, for instance, is the case with civil society. 
It may be optional with men to live in solitude or 
in society ; but, if they form a civil society, they 
are bound to form it on the principles which God 
has prescribed. Men have, for instance, no right 
to form a society, on the principle that the ma- 
jority can control the conscience of the minority, 
or interfere with the rights and duties of parents 
and children, or of husbands and wives., Such is 
also the domestic society. It is optional with 
men and women, whether they will form this 
society or not. But, if they form it, it must be 
done in conformity with the laws which God has 
established- They have no right to form it on 
the principle of polygamy, or divorce, or in any 
manner to make the laws, which relate to it, for 
themselves. 

Now, a Christian church is, emphatically, a so- 
ciety of this latter kind. Though each man en- 
ters it voluntarily, and all are under law, yet they 
have no right whatever to make laws for them- 
selves; they must both form and gpvern the as- 
sociation^ by the laws which Christ has made 
for them^ A willingness to obey his laws, gives 
a man a right to admission. So long as this 
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wfllingness continues, he has a right to remain. 
No one but Christ has any right to impose laws 
upon him. So long as he obey Christ, he is free 
of his brethren, as much as they are of him. 
Men by uniting in a Church with their fellow 
disciples, promise merely 'to obey Christ ; they 
submit to him and not to each other. They sur- 
render to each other no right to make laws for 
each other. They claim no right to enforce any 
laws but the laws of Christ;, and to attempt to 
enforce any other, is to act, ia direct violation of 
the spirit of the association. 

That which qualifies a man essentially for ad- 
mission to the Christian Church, is real disciple- 
ship to Christ ; or a temper of heart to obey him 
in every thing that he has revealed. This makes 
him a member of the holy Catholic Church. 
But, besides this, there are various points of 
practical obedience, in respect to which real dis- 
ciples may differ, and this difference, though it 
do not designate a different temper of heart, yet 
may nevertheless render it suitable and proper 
that those who think alike should associate more 
especially with each other. One man believes 
that Christ commands him to administer baptism 
to infants ; another believes this to be the com- 
mand and doctrine of men. Both may be equally 
willing to obey Chrfet, in whatever they suppose 
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Chrkit to have commanded, Bolh may be equalljr 
bis disciples : yet it is evident that botb could not 
unite together in thi^ same church; for they 
could not practically obey the same commands. 
Various other illustratipns of the same principle 
will readily occur. Bence arises the division of 
the Church into dijSerent sects. It is the natural 
and healthy result of that freedom of opinion, 
which springs from Protestantism. 

Practically, then^tbe qualifications for admis- 
sion to any ChuidL of Christ, known by the 
name of a particular sect, is, first, the evidence of 
such a temper of mind as Christ has commanded, 
and secondly, such harmony of views in regard 
to external rites and minor observances, as may 
enable men to unite with each other in those re- 
ligious ordinances, which they hold themselves 
bound to observe. He who possesses these 
qualifications, is entitled to admission, under 
those laws of the association which Christ has 
enacted; and he cannot be refused without a 
violation of those laws. 

And, hence, no Church has any right to make 
any thing a qualification for membership which 
Christ has not made such, or to demand of a 
candidate any promise which Christ has not de- 
manded. It is in vain to say that, in this manr 
ner, we may greatly &ciUtate various important 
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and useful designs. Tfais may or may not be. 
I shall neither admit nor deny it, for it has no- 
thing to do with the question. The question is 
simply this: Has Christ himself made this a 
qualification for membership? If he have not, 
we have no right to make it. It is Chrisfs 
Church, and not ours. We have ho more right 
to assume his power for a good purpose than for 
a bad one. 

Suppose, now, several persons to have united 
in such an association. They have formed a 
society, of which Christ is the sole legislator. 
The only power which they have over each 
other, is to enforce upon each other obedience 
to his laws. These laws they may enforce upon 
his authority. Whatever he has commanded, 
they may command, and they may do it upon his 
authority. They have no discretionary power, 
either to add to, or to take from, any thing which 
he has enacted. To his authority every member 
is obliged to bow, but he is obliged to bow to no 
other. 

The design of a Christian Church, in so fer as 
its individual members are concerned, is the cul- 
tivation, in each member, of love toward God 
and" toward man. In order to accomplish this, 
they may use any means which Christ has en- 
Joined. Some acts are, manifestly, at variance with 
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this temper of mmd ; thede acts he has forbidden, 
and these, they also must forbid. Som^ other 
acts are directly subsidiary to the cultivation of 
this temper. These acts he, has enjoined, and 
these they must also enjoin. In other cases, he 
has merely enjoined the temper of mind^ and 
presented the motives which should excite it, 
and has left the manner of its outward manifes- 
tation to the understanding ' and conscience of 
each individual. We may do the same, but we 
must leave it where he leaves it. A Church has 
no right to command, as a duty, a particular mode 
of showing our attachment to Christ, unless he 
has himself commanded it. 

Thus, a Church may exhort its members to 
temperance, and may assure them that no drunk- 
ard has any part in the kingdom of God ; it may 
enjoin upon me, whether I eat or drink, or what- 
ever I do, to do all to the glory of God ; and if I 
violate this command it may, and ought to exclude 
me ; but it has no right to command me to 
' join a temperance society^ because this is not com- 
manded by Christ; and, because I may suppose 
that I can serve him more acceptably without 
joining it. It may assure me, that if I love not 
the souls of men I am not a disciple of Christ, for 
"he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 

seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 

12 
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seen;" but it has no right to oblige me to join 
any particular benevolent society^ whether mis* 
sionary or education or bible society, or any 
other, because I may choose to show my love 
to Christ, in some other way than by joining 
either of them. If, however,. I show myself 
destitute of love to God and man, by a life of 
sordid selfishness, they ought to exclude me. 
But so long as I do not evince that I am desti* 
tute of the right temper of heart, I am held guilt- 
less ; the mode of manifesting this temper, is to 
be left to my own understanding and conscience. 

And, if the wh(de have not the right to enjoin 
a single member, they have ao right universally 
to enjoin one another ; for the right is in both 
cases, the same. . They have, therefore, no right 
to resolve themselves into a temperance, or an 
aboUtion, or a missionary, or a peace, or any 
other society. These, if obligatory at all, are 
matters of special and individual obligation, and 
are, therefore, matters over which the church 
has no authority; to resolve itself into such a. 
society, is to a^ume such authwity. It is to 
enjoin every member, w^hether he will or will 
not, not merely to have the temper of heart, but 
to show it forth in this particular manner. 

The reason for this is obvious. If a church 
have a right to enjoin a particular matter on its 
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own authority J it has an equal 'right to forbid 
on the same authority ; for the right, in both 
cases, is the same. If a church may command 
me, on pain of exclusion, to do this particular 
good, in this particular way,- it may, if it so 
choose, enjoin me on the same authority, to leave 
it undone. Now this is manifestly a most gross 
violation of right, and every one, not demented, 
so esteems it. Yet churches, in this country, 
have excluded members for this very reason. But 
the assumption of power, though in one case it has 
been done from good motives, and for good 
objects, and, in the other, I fear, from bad ones, 
is, in both cases, for aught I can see, precisely the 
same. 

Nor is this all. If we surrender the doctrine 
that Christ is the sole legislator for every indi- 
vidual of his church, and allow that the church 
may itself make laws binding on the conscience 
of the individual, what is the result ? We be- 
<x)me Catholics at once. This is the very es- 
sence of the Romish error. That corrupt church 
assumes that it has the power and the right to 
bind the conscience in all matters both of faith 
and of practice ; and, upon this assumption, all 
the superstructure of her hideous superstition has 
been reared. But the principle is the same in 
both cases. If my conscience is to be bound by 
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my fellow-men, it matters not whether these men 
be a conclave of bishops and cardinals, or whe- 
ther they be my brethren whom I meet fevery day, 
and with whom I sit down around the same com- 
munion table. My brethren will, I doubt not, 
use this usurped authority more mildly, but this 
alters not the &ct, that the authority is usurped, 
nor does it offer any guarantee that it may not, 
in the end, become as oppressive as the other. 

In all this I claim again the privilege of being 
understood. I ask that it may be remembered, 
that I have, in no manner whatever agitated the 
question of the goodness or badness of any of 
the associations to which I have referred, nor 
of the objects, for the promotion of which they 
have been formed. To many of them I suppose 
myself as firmly attached as any other man. 
The simple question here agitated, is that of the 
duties, and responsibilities of a Christian church, 
and not that of the duties and responsibilities of 
an individual Christian. It is very clear that it 
may be my duty to do many things, which it 
would be highly arrogant in me to urge upon ray 
brethren as matters of indispensable obligation to 
them. It may be wrong for me to eat meat, on 
account of my particular temperament, but have 
I a right to command all men, on the authority 
of Christy to fidlow my example ? Now what is 
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here asserted, is simply this : that the things 
which a church may command are precisely 
those which Christ has commanded. There may 
be, and there are, various other things which are 
left to the understanding and conscience of 
every individual, and of these he must judge for 
himself in the fear of God. But, what these are, 
and specially whether any particulai* thing which 
any man thinks to be his duty be right or wrong, 
wise or unwise, is not here considered. On this 
matter let every one judge for himself. 

I say, let every one judge for himself; for in 
himself the right of judgment rests. Any and 
every member of a church, has a right to join, or 
not to join, any innocent voluntary association 
that he pleases ; and, so long as it is innocent, 
much more if it be benevolent, it is the concern 
of no one individually, nor of the church collec- 
tively. His own choice is a sufficient and ulti- 
mate reason. For so doing the church has no 
right either to praise or to censure him, since the 
act is entirely out of the church's jurisdiction. 
And hence, such societies or associations, when 
formed, are a matter really and truly extraneous 
to the church. They are governed by their own 
laws. They form their own combinations. 
They accomplish their own purposes. They rise 
or fell, prosper or fail, and for none of this is the 
12* 
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church in any manner responsible, except in one 
respect The church is responsible for the cul- 
tivation of piety in the hearts of its members. 
If through neglect of piety, benevolence, in any 
respect, languishes, for that neglect of piety the 
church is responsible to him who is her head. 
But she is responsible in no other respect. 

So far as we have seen, then, every individual 
church is a voluntary association, subject to the 
laws which Christ has enacted, empowered by 
him to execute those laws, and no other, and 
under obligations to leave to the conscience of 
every member, precisely what Christ has left to 
his conscience. And a man, when he joins a 
church, submits himself to the laws of Christ, 
and to ho other. He promises to obey his breth- 
ren so far as they enforce these laws, and no 
farther. In every other respect, he is as free 
from their jurisdiction, as he was before he united 
with them. But this in no manner fixes the 
limit of his duty. Because he is in other things 
without the jurisdiction of the church, he is by 
no means without the jurisdiction of the om- 
niscient Saviour. Because the church cannot 
censure him, it does not follow that Chiist will 
not censure him. He who feels no other re- 
sponsibility than that which is imposed upon him 
by the church, and excuses himself from every 
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duty which the church cannot enjoin, will surely 
at. the last day, meet the chilling rebuke, " in 
vain do ye call me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say." "VV"hile, however, this is 
true, it is not to be forgotten that a man, when 
he joins a church, professes to understand the 
doctrines and precepts of Christ as that church 
understands them. Hence, so loUg as he is a 
member of that community, he is under obliga- 
tion to act accordingly. If he change his opinions 
or depart from their practices, he has no right 
to act as he chooses, and still continue a meoi- 
ber. 

A man who joins an Episcopal church, is bound 
to submit to Episcopal authority ; or if he join a 
Presbyterian church, he is bound to submit to 
Presbyterian authority. He united himself vol- 
untarily with those who thus believe, and, so 
long as he continue a member, he must abide by 
that choice, and fulfil the obligation which he 
has made. If he have changed his opinions, he 
must withdraw. He has no right, as an Episco- 
palian, to act as an Independent or as a Presby- 
terian. Let him unite himself to those, with 
whom he at present harmonizes. 

Such is, as I suppose, the relation in which a 
church of Christ stands to its individual members. 
Let us proceed to inquire, what are the relations 
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in which any number of churches, each holding* 
the same sentiments, stand to each other. 

Inasmuch as they all stand in the same relation 
to Jesus Christ, their common legislator, they are 
all equal. No one has any right to assume any 
superiority over another. Nor is any one de- 
pendent on any other. Each contains, within 
itself, all the elements necessary to self-^xiMence. 
Each one is a perfect and complete system. The 
decisions of one are not binding on another. 
Each one is at liberty to interpret the laws of 
Christ for itself, and to govern itself according to 
that interpretation. Each church is therefore as 
essentially independent of every other, as though 
each one were the only church in Christendom. 

Hence, I do not see how a church, such as I 
have described, can, in propriety of speech, be 
represented. Representation always involves the 
idea, that the constituents have ultimate power to do 
some particular act, which, for the sake of conve- 
nience, they commission some other person to do for 
them. The original power to do the act, how- 
ever, always vests in the constituent ; and if he 
have no power to delegate, he can appoint no 
representative. 

Now, what power has a church to delegate? 
All its power is derived from Christ. It may en- 
force the laws which he has enacted ; but it has 
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a right neither to enact nor enforce any other. It 
cannot delegate to others the power of dedadng 
what are his laws, nor of deciding whether or 
not they shall be obeyed. 

I do not see how derived power can be delegated, at 
least not without the consent of the source from which 
it emanates. We can delegate only the power which 
originates with ourselves; and as nothing here is ori- 
ginal so nothing, so far as I see, can be transferred to 
another. 

But it may be asked, though Churches, as such, 
cannot be represented, yet may not individual Chris- 
tians be represented ? 1 answer, I do not see how 
this can be done. Every question which I decide as 
a Christian, I decide on principles of duty to Christ 
Itis nota question either of wisdom, or of expediency, 
but a question of moral obligation . It is simply this : 
does or does not Christ require this of me? This 
question I must answer for myself, and no one else 
can answer it for me. I can never delegate it to any 
man, or to any association of men. Suppose the 
question to be, whether it be my dutya^ a Christian 
to unite with any voluntary association ; I must 
gather the answer to this question from what I 
can learn of the teachings of Christ If other 
men can throw light upon these teachings, I re- 
ceive it thankfully. But the decision itself mjosty 
after all, be made by myself. No one can make 
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it for me. I cannot leave such a question to the 
decision of a representative. 

It would seem, then, that each Christian Churchy 
as such, is incapable of representation. What is 
binding on each, is already fixed by Christ; 
what is not fixed, is left to the conscience of 
every individual. It may, however, be asked, 
what then is the bond which unites these difierent 
voluntary associations together? I answer, chari- 
ty, which is the perfect bond. They are united 
to each other by the common bond of union to 
the same head, of love to the same Saviour. They 
believe the same doctrines. They are cheered 
by the same hopes. They share in the same 
sympathies. They feel the same obligations^. 
They encounter the same enemies; and are en« 
listed under the banner of the same Captain of 
their salvation. They are members of the same 
body, are animated by the same spirit; they all 
breathe the same breath of spiritual life, and 
hence, all being in the same manner affected by 
the same moral agencies, all their actions are^ 
from the nature of the case, in harmony. 

But, while this is the case, it does not follow 
that there may not be innocent means of imparting 
to this union a more practical efficiency, than 
could exist, were these separate associations ig- 
norant of each other. Man is social, and there 
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are various and sound reasons ^hy those who are 
united in spirit, should abo have the means of 
knowing for themselves, and of manifesting to 
the world, that^ they are thus united. Hence, 
there is no valid objection to any voluntary or- 
ganization, by which Churches of the same belief 
and practice, ^ may become acquainted with the 
fact of each other's existence, and imite together 
in cultivating in each other the graces of the 
Chriistian character.* The range of Christian sym- 
pathy is thus enlarged, and the bonds of Chistian 
affection rendered stronger and more numerous. 

All this is well. But it will be well no longer 
than whilst such associations are restricted with- 
in their proper limits. So soon as they assume 
to themselves the power of legislating over 
churches, and of controlling the opinions and con- 
sciences of individuals, by majorities, or by fic- 
titious public opinion, it will not be well. An 
irresponsible hierarchy will be created in the very 
bosom of independency. Associations of this kind 
are already sometimes used for party purposes ; 
and attempts are even now sometimes made, for 
the purpose of pledging churches to courses of 
conduct, in favour of this or that movement of 
this moving age. All this is a violation of right. 
A Church never invests its delegates to such as- 
semblies with power to pledge it for any thin^ % 
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Nay, more ; these very matters in question are, 
as we have already shown, those with which the 
Church has nothing at all to do. It behooves 
Churches to look well to this subject, and from 
time to time to revert to the fundamental princi- 
ples on which they are constituted, so that they 
may stand fast in the liberty with which Christ 
has made them free. 

The various. Churches which believe the same 
truths, and observed the same practices, when 
taken together, are frequently called in a more 
general sense a Church, a sect, or a denomination. 
Thus we use the t^rm when we say the Baptist, 
or the Congregational, or Episcopal Church, or 
denomination. The nature of the relation which 
exists between the individual and this whole 
community of which he forms a constituent 
part, may, from what has been said, be easily 
seen. He has united himself to a particular 
Church, by promising to obey it in all that Christ 
has commanded, and in nothing more. In every 
thing else, he is perfectly unpledged and uncom- 
mitted. A hundred thousand men have, in like 
manner, united themselves with particular Churches, 
on the same general principle. All are bound 
to their particular Churches, by the same ties, 
and this is all. All are united to each other by 
V identity of belief and practice, in the things 
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which they all believe Christ to have cominandeci^ 
and by nothing else. In every thing else, every 
one is as free as the air he breathes, free not only 
of his particular Church, but also of the whole 
Church or denomination. To the particular 
Church with which he united, he is responsible, 
under Christ, for his belief and practice, but not to the 
denomination, nor to any one else. If he imbibe 
frilse doctrine, or, by his conduct, give evidence 
that the love of Christ is not in him, they may 
reprove him, or withdraw themselves from him. 
And here the matter ends. Each voluntary as- 
sociation is thus final within itself. The de- 
nomination can neither control nor overrule the 
decisions of a Church, nor approve nor censure a 
single individual. If a man stand faultless be- 
fore his Churchy he is faultless before his sect. 
And for them to assume any authority over him 
or them, is gross and unblushing arrogance. 

Hence, a denomination, as it is called, is a very 
different thing from what it is very currently 
supposed to be. It is not an association, into the 
common stock of which a man throws his con- 
science, his property, his character and opinions, 
to be used or abused, to be directed or controlled 
by the will of a majority. It is not a clan, of 
which every member is bound to espouse the 
quarrels of every other, and of which all the 
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members must rally at the call of him who 
claims to be their leader, or who volunteers to 
be their nqpresentative. There is no such clan- 
ship, for, except in those matters which Christ 
has enjoined, they are not in any respect com- 
mitted to each other. There is no such repre- 
sentation, for there is no power to be delegated, 
and he who assumes it, and those who allow it 
to be assumed, act in direct variance with the 
first principles of independency. 

I insist the more upon this,, because, at the 
present time, there is great danger lest it should 
all be forgotten. Men, (from the very best mo- 
tives, no doubt,) assume principles, the very 
reverse of what is here asserted, and what, I pre- 
sume, every Independent believes. Thus, if a 
congregation in any place, see fit to build a 
meeting house three times as large and as ex- 
pensive as they need, and plunge themselves 
hopelessly in debt, there is an universal cry for 
the denomination to come to the rescue. Jt is 
held that every member of a sect is dishonoured, if 
these members of it are not enabled to pay a debt, 
which they incurred without any means of liqui- 
dation, and without consultation or advice with 
any thing but their own vanity ; and it is held, at 
least by the agents in the case that the whole 
estate, real and personal, of the whole sect, is 
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{hedged to snatch this property from under the . 
hammer; that is, to present this congregation 
with a place of worship thrice as gpod as they 
need. Thus, also, if any scheme of benevolence, 
local or general, educational or religious, be set on 
foot in any quarter of the land, if it originate 
with the members of a particular communion, and 
be stamped with the seal of the sect, it is held that 
every member of that sect is bound, right ctf- 
wroDg, wise or unwise, to uphold it. It matters 
not bow wild may be its extravagance, or how 
doubtful its claim, if it have been set on foot by 
the denomination^ and especially, if a majority 
can, by any fiction of representation, be made to 
seem in > favour of it, every one must bow in sub- 
mission to their decision, and go forth blindfold, 
to the work of carr3ang it forward. Nay, it has 
been held, practically at least, that members of a 
denomination might be praised or censured, fiur 
bowing or not bowing to such dictation; An as- 
sembly, purporting to be a representation of a re- 
ligious sect of Independents, on one occasion at 
least, has agitated this question, and entertained 
jurisdiction in such premises^ though I believe, 
the act was, not eventually consummated. These 
fects show, that the essential principles of Inde- 
pendency are liable to be forgotten. It is there- 
fore, time, that every one should know what are 
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his own rights, and what are the rights of his 
neighbour. It is proper that every one should be 
put in mind of the precise matters in which he 
subjects himself to his brethren, and, to some, at 
least, it may be refreshing to be informed, that, 
in all thiugs else, he is accountable to no being' 
under God, He can neither bind others, nor be 
bound by them. He can neither repr^ent nor 
be represented. He cannot be made a slave by 
hand vote, nor be obliged to do any thing unless 
he have pledged himself to do it. And, in all this, 
there is no arrogance, no radicalism, no assump- 
tion of new and unheard of claims, but the calm, 
deliberate assertion of his rights as an Indepen- 
dent ; and the man who would infringe these 
rights, and, either openly or covertly, beguile us 
of our liberty, and not he who asserts this, is the 
heretic and the schismatic. 

While, however, I assert this as the right of 
an Independent, I would by no means push even 
a rights unkindly. If it be asked, as a matter of 
Christian courtesy, that in this point or that, the 
right for the sake of convenience, be waived, I 
would always, where no principle was at stake, 
waive it. But it must always be understood that 
the ground is Christian courtesy^ and not the con- 
cession of right. These are very different mat* 
lers. St. Paul circumcised Timothy as a matter 
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of courtesy, and because he was willing to do an 
innocent thing for the sake of conciliating the 
feeUngs of his brethren. But, when they urged 
circumcision upon him as a matter of ohligaiiony 
be most indignantly resisted, and would rather 
have gone to the stake, than have conceded the 
prindple. 

I have but one suggestion more. Suppose a 
denomination to be such as I haver described. It? 
members have an undoubted right, whenever they 
choose, to form benevolent associations ; and, 
unless they be dead to all Christian charity, they 
will form very many of them. Those formed in 
each separate Church, are as we have seen, so- 
cieties distinct from the Church, out of whose 
members they are formed. The Church is not 
bound by them, nor they by the Church. The 
members of the Church to which I belong, have 
formed domestic and foreign missionary societies, 
education societies, charitable societies, tract so- 
cieties, and I know not how many others. But 
these societies have no control over the Church. 
They do not represent it. They are associations 
entiiely extraneous to it A large part of the 
members of these societies are not members of 
the Church ; nay, they make no profession of dis- 
cipleship to Christ. Every one sees that they 
have no more control over a Church, and no more 

13* 
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right to represent it, than the stockholders of a 
bank, or the directors of an insurance company. 

Suppose the various voluntary associations, 
formed, in the main, from the members of a par- 
ticular denomination, be affiliated together and 
send delegates to a general meeting, or convention, 
or association, this meeting, by whatsoever name 
it be called, cannot represent the denomination. 
Their constittients did not represent the individu- 
al Churches to which some of them belonged, and 
they surely cannot any more represent the whole 
of the Churches, that is, the whole denomination. 
The societies which they represent, were a thing 
extraneous to the individual churches^ and all of 
them together, are a thing extraneous to the whole 
Church. They represent and bind the societies 
who send them, and who consented to be bound 
by them, but they represent and they bind no one 
else. To attempt to do so, either directly or indirect- 
ly, is gross usurpation. 

This seems to me evident, upon inspection. 
The societies by whom they are sent, may or 
may not be disciples of Christ ; and if the act <^ 
dMwe delegates could bind the Church, then would 
the disciple of Christ be bound, not by the will 
of his master or even of his brethren, but by the 
will of the world. This would be the very worst 
form of subjection of the Church to the state. 
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Besides, if one benevdent sddety has the powek 
to represent and bind the church| by its dele- 
gaieS|. then, every benevolent MftMy has the 
same power. The forei^ missionary society, 
the education society, the domestic missionary 
society, the bible society, the aboliticm society, 
the peace society, and I know not how many 
others, all have this power ; and the votes of a 
majority of the delegates t)f such societies are 
binding upon the church, wd upon the whole 
church. Every vote of each one, how much so- 
ever it may conflict with all the rest, is equally 
binding upon every member of a «ect. And thus 
the church exchanges the simple, mild, and hriy 
law of Christ, for the arbitrarv domination of a 
multitude of Egyptian task-masters. 

In answer to this, it will not avail to tell us, 
that these are our brethren^ and that they will' 
not use this power unkindly. The question is 
not how they will use it, but do they possess it ? 
I cannot transfer the allegiance which I owe to 
Christ, to my brother, any more than to any other 
man. The man who calls himself my brother, 
should give me some better proof of his brothcily 
kindness, than trampling upon my rights. That 
he is my brother, is a reason why he should treat 
me kindly, or at least respect my rights, and not 
why he should infringe them. If ihft jvrit ^nx- 
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deoce of fraternal regard consists in the violation of 
my liberty, what the Idst will be, it is somewhat 
difficult to conjecture. 

I might allude to recent instances, which pain- 
fully illustrate the importance of beariog in mind 
the principles which I have endeavoured to illus* 
trate. But I will not do it. I seek to bring no 
man into reproach. I impeach not the motives 
of any man ; but I must claim the privilege of 
examining principles, and of giving my reasons 
for believing or not believing any assumed prin- 
ciple to be erroneous. 

In conclusion, then, let me remark, that an In- 
dependent church is incapable of representation, 
from the essential elements of its constitution. 
Each individual church claims the right, and the 
exclusive right, of administering the laws of 
•Christ to its constituent members ; and the act of 
this church in the premises is final. Let these 
churches be multiplied as they may, each one is 
precisely the same as if it stood alone, complete 
and perfect within itself, tolus teres ac rotundus. 
The members of any such church, have a right 
to form themselves into as many innocent so- 
cieties as they please ; but these societies are all 
extraneous to each individual church, indepen- 
dent of it, and it is independent of them. They 
may be affiliated together, and be represented in 
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general concIaFe, but they are still extraneous to 
the whole church, as the societies which they 
represent are extraneous to the particular parts 
of it. It is independent of them, and they are 
independent of it. The denomination remains as 
it was before, free as air, unfettered and unbound 
by aught save the word of the living Ood. 

Such do I suppose to be the principles of inde- 
pendency. Whether this be the best form of 
church government, I pretend not here to assert, 
for this is not the place for the argument. I will 
however assert, that I do most decidedly prefer 
it I urge it, however, upon no one. I delight 
to see every man choosing that form of ecclesi- 
astical association which best pleases him. But I 
may without offence ask every Independent to un- 
derstand and to maintain his principles. In main- 
taining them, our fathers suffered bonds, confis- 
cation, banishment and death. Let us not be un- 
mindful of the heritage which they have left us. 
Let us stand fast in the liberty with which Christ 
has made us free, and not be entangled again 
with any yoke of bondage. 
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SECTION EIGHTH, 

OF OFFICIAL RESPONSIBJLITT. 

The principles concerned in the discussion of 
this branch of the subject have aheady been ex- 
plained. We propose, in the present section, to 
carry it out into a few additional illustrations. 

The fact has been already alluded to, that the 
creation of any office involves the delegation 
of some power ; and the appointment to an 
office, is the conferring of this power upon some 
individual. But all power is not given to any 
one whatever ; of course, the responsibijiity of an 
officer is limited by the extent of the power con- 
ferred upon him. Again, power is never given 
to any one, except for some purpose. For that 
purpose, and for no other, is he allowed, of right, 
to use it. The other hmitation, therefore, to his 
responsibility, is the purpose for which it was 
conferred. All official responsibitity is, therefc^e, 
subject to these two limitations : first, the extent 
of the power conferred, and secondily, the purpose 
for which it was conferred. Up to this hmitation 
every officer is responsible — beyond it, his respon- 
sibility ceases. 

This, for instance, is the case with civil officers. 
The creation of executive, legislative, and judicial 
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offices, is necessary to the existence of society. 
One party is authorized to make laws, another to 
administer justice under them, and a third to 
put them into execution. Each party is respon- 
siWe to society, for the discharge of precisely 
those duties which have been assigned to it. To 
«ach one i^ committed the power necessary for 
the due discharge of that particular duty. No 
power, except that committed, may be used, nor 
may the power committed be used for any other 
purpose than that for which it. was delegated. 
He who exceeds the power given him is guilty 
of usurpation. He who uses it for purposes for 
whichi it was not given, is guilty of abuse of 
pow^r. 

All this is very plain, but it is not always re- 
membered. A very plausible notion frequently 
obtains, that a civil officer may be responsible for 
the whole good of the whole country. Hence, 
he feels authorized sometimes to exceed the 
limits of his power, and sometimes to violate the 
purpose for which it was given, for the sake 
of promoting this general good. And, as the 
greatest good which a partisan can perceive, is 
the success of his own party, there fe always 
dianger, in popular governments, of great inva- 
sion of right, from this species of obUquity. 
' But, it is very evident, that the principle on 
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which this conduct is justified, is wholy err^ 
neous. No man is responsible for the whole good 
of the whole^ but only for so much of it as has 
in fact been committed to him. To the legis- 
lator, the judgQ, the executive officer, a particular 
duty has been assigned ; and the whole responsi- 
biUty resting upon each, is to discharge in sin- 
gleness of heart, precisely the duty appertaining 
to his office. If what he esteems a good object, 
cannot be attained by pursuing precisely this 
course of conduct, h^ is not responsible for the 
result. That love pf country may well be sus- 
pected, which iiqpels a man to trample upon 
obligation and violate trust. When the late John 
Jay was Governor of the State of New- York, 
he had it in his power, by calling an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, to alter the mode of 
choosing electors of President of the United 
States, and thus to ensure the election of the can- 
didate whom he preferred, and defeat the election ' 
of one whose elevation to the presidency he be- 
lieved would be fraught with great evils to the 
country. He was strongly urged to adopt this 
course, by those in whom he was accustomed to 
confide, his personal and his political friends, men 
of high honour and tried patriotism. But he ut- 
terly refused. His moral perceptions were far 
too clear to be beclouded by any such sophistry.* 
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He never could be made to believe that, in ever 
80 important a crisis, the end justifies the means. 
He knew that the power of calling an extra 
session was placed in his hands. But he also 
knew that it was given him for purposes connect- 
ed with the StatCj and not with the United 
States; and more than this, that it was never 
given him to be used as an instrument for the 
promotion of his own political sentiments^ wheth- 
er right or wrong. He allowed the election to 
take its natural course, and the power of his friends 
was prostrated for ever. It was a noble act, and 
worthy of John Jay. It was one of those deeds 
which mark a man for immortality. It was in- 
comparably more glorious than a thousand po- 
litical triumphs. A thousand political triumphs 
are as nothing to it 

Now the same principle applies to another case 
in which a power which clearly exists, is, by 
common con^nt, very frequently abused. I re- 
fer to the power of removal from office. It is 
manifest that this power must exist somewhere, 
otherwise an officer, appdnted for a definite pe- 
riod, might defiraud the public during his whole 
continuance in office, and there would be no 
remedy. He might prove ever so shamefully in- 
competent, yet the nuisance could not be abated. 
To avoid this evil, the power of removal fcoccL 
14 
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office, in a great variety of cases, is left with tlie 
executive departments of Government, and ia 80> 
left, wisely. But it is always to be remembered 
that it is left for this purpose only, to save the 
public from harm arising from the incompetency 
or the vice of the office holder. It was never 
given to the executive for the purpose of ena- 
Uing it to crush one party, or to elevate another, 
to reward its friends or to punish its enemies. He 
who uses it in this manner, violates the spirit of 
the Constitution, and seems to me guilty of a 
moral wrong. The Treasurer of the United 
States has • centred over its funds for a particular 
and definite purpose. If he use this power for 
the sake of bribery, every one sees that this 

• 

would be an enormous crime. But, I do not see 
that the principles in the two cases are different. 
In both instances, money is the ultimate matter in 
dispute. I do not see that an officer has any 
more right in the one case, than in the other, to 
use his power, for purposes different from those fxx 
which it was committed to him* 

I have alluded to the subject of political ipKh 
Bcription, in another connection. I recur to it 
again, not because I consider political dBSoe, in 
any respect, a desirable boon. Far from it. I 
speak of it, because of the demoralizing effect 
which must be produced, in any community, 
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where elections are so frequent, by holding up 
before men the motive of sordid self-interest, in 
the place of the proper motive which should in- 
fluence every patriotic citizen. The standard of 
public virtue fa thus deprened, and a base sub- 
serviency to popular clamour is engendered, of 
which a free people would do well to be deeply 
ashamed. 

And here, I would remark in passing, that I 
think we are in danger, in this country, of using 
the right of suffrage for purposes for which it 
was never intended. The people, in every free 
govemmeiit, claim the right of choosing their 
own magistrates, but they claim that right for a 
specific purpose. They claim it because they 
wish to secure to themselves the power of choos- 
ing men who will make just and equitable laws, 
who will interpret these laws faithfully and im- 
partially, and administer them without either fear, 
£sivour or affection. Every question which affects 
these interests of civil society, may fairly and 
honestly be brought to the ballot box. But I do 
not see that every question ought to be brought 
there. The baUot box can never be rightfully 
used to promote my own religious views, or to 
advance the interests of my favourite association. 
Yet, on almost every occasion in which masses of 
men are leagued together, for any purpose wha.tr 
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ever, the cry is instantly raised, "to the ballot 
box!" "to the ballot box!!" This surely is 
using a power which rightfully exists, for a pur- 
pose for which it was never conferred. It seems 
to me that the purposes of. civil society would be 
better attained by using our civil rights always 
within their proper- limits, and by promoting our 
own views, biy such means as are unquestiona- 
bly innocent ; at least, by such means as will not 
put in jeopardy the very advantages which we 
derive from civil liberty itself. 

Another case, illustrative of the same principle, 
may be taken from the office of ministers of the 
gospel. They are appointed to teach men their 
duty, and to persuade them to practise it To 
their duty and responsibility, there are, hotvever, 
limitations, which it may be worth while, in this 
place, briefly to notice. 

I have already treated of the nature and re- 
sponsibility of a Christian ChurciL I have en- 
deavoured to show that it was a voluntary asso- 
ciation of persons who are already disciples of 
Christ, and who have bound themselves to obey 
his laws. In associating together as a. Christian 
Church, they mutuaUy submit themselves to each 
other, in respect to every thing which Christ has 
commanded. The laws of Christ, they are thus, 
by mutual consent, authorized to enjoin upon 
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«ach other ; and they are at liberty, nay, they are 
obliged to withdraw themselves from every 
brother who walketh disorderly. What Christ 
has left optional, is still left optional, and in re- 
spect to it, every member is as much at liberty as 
he was before. 

Now, the business ot the okiister of Christ is, 
as I suppose, to carry forward the purpose for 
which the church was constituted. Hence, he 
is called both the servant of the church, and the 
servant of Christ. He is appointed to inculcate 
upon his brethren the temper of mind which 
Christ inculcated. He is bound, also, to exhort 
them to the practice of those duties, which Christ 
has enjoined ; and to warn them against those 
acts which Christ has forbidden. In doing this, 
he utters the words of Christ, and he speaks with 
the authority of Christ. He may enforce every 
such exhortation with the words of the apostle, 
thus hath the Lord commanded. And, he may 
assare his hearers of the solemn judgments which 
the Bible has denounced, in case ihey refuse to 
obey. In all this, he speaks as an ambassador of 
Christ, as though God did beseech men by him ; 
and for all his instructions, within this limit, his 
hearers must give account at the judgment day, 
as if Christ himself had spoken these very words 
and uttered these very commands. 

14* 
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But, inasmuch as the consequences attending 
upon the preaching of the goqpel are so immea- 
surably solemn, it is of the highest importance 
that the minister of Christ be careful, as an am- 
bassador of Christ, to proclaim under these sanc- 
tions, nothing but what Christ has cofjunanded. 
The minister of Christ may not denounce the 
judgments of God against any thing, against 
which Christ himself has not denounced them. 
What Christ has left to the understanding and 
conscience of the individual, that he must leave 
to these. What Christ has revealed obscurely^ he 
must reveal obscurely. What Christ has en- 
forced as a matter of general obUgation, that, he 
must thus enforce. What Christ has made a 
matter of particular obligation, that he must 
make as Christ himself has made it 

We see, then, what is the limit of a minister's 
official duty. The tempers of mind which Christ 
has enjoined, he may enjoin. The acts which 
Christ has specified, as indicative of those tempers 
of mind, he may specify^ All this he may do 
under the authority of Christ. But when Christ 
has merely enjoined the temper of mind, and has 
not specified the manner of its exemplification, 
then the minister may, on the authority of Christ 
enjoin the temper of mind, but he must leave the 
exempUfication to the conscience of the iudi- 
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Vidual. This latter, he is not permitted to do as 
a minister of Christ. He may entertain hia 
opinion, the same as other men, and act accord- 
ingly. He may do, in this respect, as he pleases, 
and he must leave every one else to do the same. 
He is not responsible for the result, nor wa^ it 
ever intended that he should be. 

Thus, from the doctrine clearly revealed, he 
may infer some other doctrine. This inference 
may bind him, but it does not bind any one else. 
He cannot urge it as a matter of revealed truth. 
It is not what Christ has said, biif is only the 
inference of a fallible man, from what Christ has 
said. Thus also of a practical duty. He may ' 
urge, on the authority of Christ, the duty of en- 
gaging in the work of evangelizing the world, 
but he cannot urge upon any one, on that au- 
thority, the duty of joining this or that voluntary 
association. Of the manner of obeying this com- 
mand of Christ, every one must judge for him- 
self. He may urge upon every one the duty of 
temperance, and do it on the authority of Christ, 
but he cannot urge, on the same authority, the 
joining any particular temperance society. He 
may preach upon the duty of purity in thought, 
and mind, and action, and urge it by all the^so- 
lemnities of the coming judgment ; but he cannot 
•thus urge the belonging to any particular society 
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for the promotion of purity. The Aposde Paul 
himself was extremely careful to discriminate be- 
tween what he delivered as from the Lord^ and 
what he delivered as from hianself The (me 
was binding on the conscience, because the Liord 
had said it ; the other was merely the counsel of 
a Mend, which every one was at perfect liberty 
to follow or not to follow, as he himself thought 
best 

The same remarks apply, in substance to the 
relation between a clergyman and his cangrega- 
turn ; that is, that assembly which includes the 
church and all those who unite with them in sup- 
porting the institutions of religion. The contract 
between the minister and his association is sub- 
ordinate to that between him and the church. It 
acknowledges the latter as its basis. A church 
having chosen a pastor to labour for their improve- 
ment, in the manner, and under the conditions, 
above stated, other persons desiring to be thus 
instructed, and believing the same doctrines, or 
at least consenting to them, unite with the mem- 
bers of the church in a common association for 
carrying this object into effect. With this design 
they unite their contributions for the purpose 
of erecting a house of worship, and of provi- 
ding for the support of their religious teacher, 
But^ inasmuch as this association acknowledges 



\ 
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as its basis the relation between the pastor and 
the church, it is to be interpreted in the same 
manner. So long as the pastor confines himself 
within th^ limits marked out by his commission,^ 
they are bound to hold him harmless. They 
have chosen him to preach to them the com- 
mands of Christ. He has vowed to God, and 
promised to them, that he will do it. If they re- 
ject his message, while he thus delivers it, they 
reject not Am, but the Lord, And, on the other 
hand, they have a right to demand that he do 
not transcend those limits, because he has not 
been commissioned by God to preach any thing 
else, and they have not engaged to hear any thing 
else, if he preach it. 

All this, however, affects nothing but a minis- 
ter's official character. He has precisely the 
same rights as any other man to join any inno- 
cent association of which he approves, and to 
promote its object by any such innocent measures 
as he thinks proper. His example, in such a 
case, will, of course, be likely to have weight 
with his people, and to incline many of them to 
follow it. But this is a mere accidental advan- 
tage which the cause that he espouses derives, 
from the power which it possesses of commend- 
ing itself to the wise and the good. To this 
there can be, and there ought to be, no ob\ecti<\Kv. 
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While, in his official character, a minister is limit- 
ed within the range of his official duty ; out of 
that Umit, he is as free, as any other man. He 
«inay fearlessly and boldly assert his indepen- 
dence, and the people that would desire to con- 
trol him in these respects, infringe his rights, and 
exhibit a willingness to trifle with his personal li- 
berty. 

Such do I suppose to be the nature of the 
relation between a Christian minist^ and his 
church and congregation, when considered as a 
matter of right. Still, as I have said before,, 
right itself may be insisted on unkindly. Allow- 
ance is always to be made for the weakness of 
human nature, and a still greater allowance for 
that warmth of benevolence which will some- 
times hurry a man beyond the precise limits of 
duty. In many points, also, a whole congre- 
tion are ckgreed in wishing a dergjnnan to dis- 
cuss certain topics which do not strictly appertain 
to his office. In this case, since all are agreed^ 
there can be no question respecting right, so far as 
he and they are concerned ; the only question that 
could arise, would be between him and bis 
mcLSter, But, when once a difficulty arises, and 
the parties are divided^ the question must be de* 
cided on the princi{des of right. He may plMll 
a^nst their wishes that he does qibI cteoil^ 
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go beyond his official duties. They may pleodir,. 
in opposition to his wishes, that they do not 
desire to hear him on any subject which lies 
beyond that Umit. Or, if a congregaticni be divided 
among ^themsetves, the one party desiring him* to 
preach, and the other desiring him to abstain 
from preaching, on a particular subject, the ques- 
tion is to be decided by determining whether 
that subject comes within the limit of his official 
duty as an ambassador of Christ. If it do, he 
may preach about it whenever he thinks it will 
be useful If it be not, any one of the society 
ought to be heard, when he pleads his right to 
exclude such subject from the services of the 
sanctuary. 



SECTION NINTH. 

THESLAVERY QUESTION. 

It may be proper, at the conmiencement of this 
secticm, to state, that I propose to enter into no 
ccmsideration of the moral bearings of the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery. My views upon this 
subject, I have ahready given in another place.* 
Were it otherwise, I should have no occasion here 
.to examine the question in this point of light 

' * Blonents of Moral Science. Section on yiolation of per- 
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With these topics the present discussion has no* 
thing to do. Granting all that may be said of the 
moral evil of this institution, granting it to be a 
violation of the law under which God has con- 
stituted moral beings, the question still remains to 
be decided, what is our duty in respect to it; 
and, what are the limitations, within which our 
efforts for its removal are to be restricted? In 
every other case, we readily perceive that these 
questions are different and dissimilar. Whether 
or not a particular act be wrong, is one question. 
In what manner it be proper to remove or arrest 
the evil, is certainly another and very different 
question. And it is evident that the considera* 
tions which would bear upon the one, would have 
no bearing whatever upon the other. Whether 
murder be or be not a crime^ must be shown from 
the temper of heart which it indicates, and from 
the results, to which, if unpunished, it would 
lead. But these arguments would be entirely out 
of place, if they were urged to show that a 
murderer should be punished without trial, and that 
every man is at liberty to knock him on the head, 
wherever and whenever he may meet him. 

The right or wrong, the innocence or guilt of 
slavery, is not the question here to be discussed. 
Waiving this, and granting it to be a violation cf 
the law which God has ordained betwew man 
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and man, and granting, also, that it is our duty to 
labour for its removal, I design merely to inquiie, 
what are the limits, within which our efforts for the 
accomplishment of this purpose are to be restricted? 

Our duty on this subject must, I think, be 
either as citizens of the United States ; or as hti- 
man beings, under law to God. 

1. I think it evident, that, as citizens of the 
United iStates, we have no power whatever either 
to abolish slavery in the southern States; or to 
do any thing, of which the direct intention is to 
abolish it. Whatever power we possess, as citi- 
zens of the United States, is conferred upon us by 
the constitution. This power is not conferred 
upon Its by that instrument, and therefore it does 
not exist. , 

But this instrument has not merely a positive^ 
it has also a negative power. It not only grants 
certain powers, but it expressly declares that 
those not enumerated are not granted. Thus, 
it enacts, that all "The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the constllQtWD, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.'' Now, the 
abolition of slavery being a power not conferred, 
it is, by this article, expressly withheld. What- 
ever power we may therefore have over slavery, 

as citizens ofihe several States, within our own 
15 
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limits, respeotively, we have none, as citizens of 
the United /States, The majority of the people in 
the United States, have, in this respect, no power 
over the minority ; for, the minority has never con- 
ceded to them this power. Should all the States in 
the Unim but one, and that one ihe v^ smallest, 
abolish slavery ; should the majority of one hundred 
to one, of the peo[de of the Unked States, be in fa- 
vour of its abolition, still it would not alter the case. 
That one State would be as free to abolish it or 
not to abdishit, as it is now. This is a questicm 
which has never been submitted to the majority of 
the citizens ot these United States, and, therefore, 
the citizens of the United States, as citizens, have 
nothing to do witk ik 

The same thing is evident from the most cur- 
sory view of the circumstances under which the 
con^tution was formed. Previously to the revo- 
lution each of these States was an independent 
colony ; constituted into a distinct government, by 
charter fn»n the British crown. Each eokmy 
wafl a govflliKlftiK as distmct txtm every other 
as tlK>ug^ i| had been a thousand miles distant 
from all thio rest; as distinct ^ in feet, as are the 
different West India Ldands from each other, or 
as any one of the West India Islanchy from the 
colony of Canada, of New Zealand, or of Bombay. 
They all held of the British dOWDy but were all 
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independent of each other, and the only bond of 
union by which they were connected together was, 
that they were all subject to the same king, and all 
acknowledged the ultimate authority of the constitu- 
tional laws of the empire. 

When the independence of these colonies was 
established, this link, which bound eadh fHikem to 
the mother country, and thus, indirectly, to each 
other, was severed. They became independent 
States, having, each one for itself, power to make 
peac& or war, or to form alliances, offensive and 
defensive, with what foreign States soever they 
severally chose. While in this condition, it is mani- 
fest that no State had any power whatever over any 
other State. Any one migIi(,|^0Efto established slave* 
ry or have abolished it, and naidier one would have 
imagined that, in so doing, it was liable to any con- 
trol from any other, or from all the rest ; any more 
than from Canada, Austria, Russia, or the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Under these circumstances tfa^, chose, of their 
own sovereign wiU, to. form a oiitealo iBMrn- 
ment In, the formation of this govfSmmeiitj each 
State, or tbe people of each State, mutbally agreed 
to commit certain powers to the whole and to sub- 
mit the tikimate decision of certain questions to the 
majority of the whole people represented by their 
SenaUn^ and Rqxresentatives in Congress. What 
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they have thus submitted to the decision of the 
majority, and nothing else, can be decided by 
the majority. What has not been submitted, re- 
mains precisely as it was before, in the power of 
the citizens of the several States ; and the citi- 
zens of the United States have no more to do 
with it, than they have with the affairs of Ice- 
land 

The principle, in this case, is the same as that 
which governs partnerships. If twenty men put 
into common stock, each a thousand dollars, on 
condition that the whole, for certain purposes^ 
shall be controlled by a majority of the proprietors, 
or of such persons as they may appoint, then the 
majority has a conceded right to control that pro- 
perty for those purposes. But that is all their 
power. They have no control over another dol- 
lar of the property of any proprietor, nor have they 
a right to control it for any other purposes than 
those for which it was contributed. Still less have 
they a right to control the political opinions of a 
proprietor, ot to direct in what -manner he shall 
educate his diildren, or govern his &n)ily« The 
principle in both cases is the same, and it is a very 
obvious one. It is simply this. No man is bound 
by any compact any further than he has bound 
himself. In forming any society, there are, of 
necessity, certain individual rights, which a man 
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submits to the decision of the tnajority. But the 
surrender of these involves the surrender of no 
other, and, in every thing else, he is as perfectly 
independent of the power of the majority as he was 
before. 

As we have, therefore, as citizens, no power over 
this subject, we have, as citizens, no responsibility. 
The guilt, if guilt exists, Mrill not rest upon us as 
citizens of the United States. Who ever supposes 
iiimself guilty, because Congress does not pass a 
law abolishing slavery in the United States? But 
this is the only manner in which, as citizens of the 
United States, we have any power to act in this, or 
in any other case. If, then, we are not responsible, 
we have, as citizens, no oUigation to discharge in 
the premises. Whether slavery be bad or good, we 
wash our hands of it, inasmuch as it is a matter 
which the providence of God has never placed with- 
in our jurisdiction. 

But this is not quite all. As citizens of the 
United States, we have solemnly promised to let it 
alone. We have declared, that we leave to the 
States respectively, and to the people of the States, 
whatever powers they have not conceded to us. 
This is, fay tiniversal consent, acknowledged to be 
one of the powers not conceded. We have there- 
fore promised, as citizens of the United States, to 
let this alone. The concession bas been made bY 
16* 
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both parties, and we hold the other party, to it« 
Should the majority in Congress undertake to 
establish slavery in one of the free States^ we' 
should plead this very article^ as a bar to their 
usurpation. But the slave-holding States have pre- 
cisely the same right to plead it against us^ should 
we attempt any legislation in the case. Both par- 
ties have pledged themselves to abstain, smd neither 
can interfere in the matter, without the violation 
of a solemn compact. In this respect, therefore, 
the Providence of God, and our own solemn obli- 
gations to each other, have precluded any action 
whatever. 

But I go still further. I hold that a compact 
is binding, in its spirit as well as ih its letter. 
The spirit of the compact, I suppose, imposes 
upon me the obligation not to do any thing for 
the purpose of changing the relation of master 
and slave, except with the consent of the master. 
I have no right to declare the abolition of slavery 
in another State; I have conceded that this is 
to be left to the free choice of the citizens of 
that State. I have no right to do any thing 
to interfere with that free choice. I have, there- 
fore, no right to excite such a state of feeling 
among the slaves, that the master shall be obliged^ 
from physical necessity, to liberate his slaves, 
whether he bdievev k to be right and wise, or 
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whether he believes the contrary. This is as 
much a violation of the spirit of the compact, as an 
arbitrary act of legislation. The compact concedes, 
that it is to be left to the free will of the States, and 
I oblige them to act in accordance with my will, 
and not in accordance with their own. This is a 
violation of clear and solemn obligation. I have no 
control over the manner in which my neighbour 
shall educate his children; and to interfere, by 
physical force, in order to obilge him to educate 
them as I please, would be infamous. But if I stir 
up such a feeUng in his family, that he is obliged to 
follow my suggestions, in order to save himself from 
being poisoned, I am equally infamous. The vio- 
lation of right is as great in the one case as in the 
other. If a question has been left to my decision, 
I claim the privilege of deciding it for myself, and I 
thank no one for deciding it for me; much less 
do I thank him for taking the decision out of my 
hands, and settling it by physical force. And 
it matters nothing to me, whether this physical 
force be exerted by my neighbour himself, or 
whether he stir up another man to exert it. In 
both cases, it is a palpable and insolent violation of 
right. 

But it may, be said — ^granting all this, yet Con- 
gress has a right to abolish slavery in the District 
of ColumAict^ Here we are, therefim, responsible. 
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and, of course, under obligation. Let us proceed 
and calmly examine this question. 

I grant that the imrestricted legislative control 
over the District of Columbia, has been ceded to 
the United States. I grant that Congress has the 
same power over the District as the Legislatures of 
the several States have over their own States re- 
spectively, but no other. They have, therefore, the 
power to abolish slavery within that District, in just 
so far as the legislature of a state would have the 
power within its own jurisdiction. 

Nay, I am willing to go farther. I am wiOing to 
allow that Congress has a right to abolish slavery 
in the District. By right, I mean, that they have 
the power, and that no legal obstacle exists to the 
exercise of that power. There is nothing in the 
Constitution to forbid it. There is nothing in 
the act of cession to forbid it.* There is nothing 
in the constitution and laws of the States which 
does, or wliich can, forbid it. ' The cession to 
Congress was absolute and unrestricted. On these 
points I am disposed to raise no question what- 
ever. 

But it is always to be remembered, that it is 
one thing to say that a man has a right to do a 
particular act, and a very differeni thing to say 

* That is, withip the limits subsequently to be explained. 
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that it is right and just for him to do that par- 
ticular act The right to do the act may be 
absolute, but the fitness, and propriety and justice 
of exercising that right may be conditional. A 
man has a right to exact the personal labour of his 
wife, and also of his children, during their mi- 
nority, that is, he may do it, and there is no law 
to prevent it; nay, in doing it, the law will pro- 
tect him from interference. But the justice of 
his exercising this right is certainly conditional. 
He may do it justly, if it \^ necessary for their 
common support. But, it surely would be an 
atrocious violation of justice, if he should live in 
indolence and splendour, and demand that they 
should thus labour to maintain him. Yet, if he 
should do this, he might plead that he had a 
right to do thus, and nobody could gainsay it. 
A fether has a right to turn his children out of 
his house when they become of age, and it may, 
under some circumstances, be exercised with pro- 
priety ; but this by no means proves that it would 
be right for parents always to do so. A parent, 
worth an independent fortune, has a right to bind 
out his child as an apprentice, to the most loath- 
some and degrading occupation; bat is this a 
right which it is fit, and proper, and just, at all 
times, to exercise? 
It is manifest, then, that, granting a n^jbit ti^ 
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exist, in the signification above given, the ques' 
don still remains, is it a right, fit, and proper, and 
just to be exercised? In other words, although 
we have the right to do it, yet would it be right 
and just for us to do it? This is really the point 
on which it seems to me the whole question 
hinges. 

I ask, then, in the first place, what is the object 
of the act of abolition in* the district? Is it ulti- 
mate within itself? Is it merely because, as citi* 
zens of the United States, we are opposed to slavery 
in any territory over which we exercise jurisdiction ? 
Or, is it for the sake of something ulterior, that is, 
for the sake of creating such a state of thinga in 
the slave-holding States, that the citizens of those 
States will be obliged, whether they approve of it or 
not, to abolish slavery? In so far as this latter is 
the object, I think it unconstitutional ; because, we 
have, by the spirit of the compact, bound ooiselves 
to leave it to their own free vnll. That ftee ^rill, 
we have no right, either by ourselves or by others, 
to control ; and we have no right to use our power, 
either of one kind or another, for this putpose. I 
think, therelbti^ ive have no right to exercise the 
power wh]fi|i we poMiess for the accomplishment 
of this dbject. 

I ask, m the next fdaoe, was the power over 
iher jXstiJet of ColumUa Qoded to Congress, for 
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this purpose? Did Maryland and Virginia ever 
anticipate, that, without their consent, this use 
would be made of it? Did the soutKem States 
generally, when they became parties to this con* 
tract, suppose that this power would be claimed 
and used by Congress? I think that all these 
questions must be answered in the negative. 
If so, the right has not, in fact, been uncondi- 
tionally given. It is a thing out of the contract, 
so far as the animus of both parties was concern* 
ed. If it be so, although it may be granted by the 
letter J it is not granted by the spirit of the in- 
strument, and the right cannot, without the 
consent of the other party, be justly and honourably 
exercised. If I make a contract with my neigh- 
bour, and by the letter of that contract, obtain a 
power to do some act, which power he never in- 
tended to convey, I cannot, as an honourable man, 
avail myself of it To do so, is an act of knavery, 
and every man of sound principles would so con- 
sider it 

Now, if it be so^ it matters not what may be 
the purpasBj for the mke of which wis propose to 
take an unfiiir advantage* I have no more right 
to impose upon my neighbour, wlulQ I intend to 
use the proceeds of my tnokeiy for poroses of 
benevolence, than when; I intend to use them for 
the purpose of usury. The real question isj is it 
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right for me to interpret the contract in this man« 
ner ? If it be, I may so interpret it, let me do what 
I will with the gain. If it be not right, I may not 
so interpret it, let my intention be what it may, in 
regard to the proceeds. 

That it would not be right for us thus to in- 
terpret the contract, I think may be clearly shown 
by the results of an extension of the principle con- 
tended for. It must be granted that the power to 
abolish and the power to establish, are the same. 
Now, Congress possesses precisely the same power 
over navy yards, fortifications, arsenals, &c., belong- 
ing to the general government, that it possesses 
over the District of Columbia. Many of these have 
been ceded to the United States, by the free 
States, and are still embosomed within them. 
Congress has precisely the same right to abol- 
ish or to establish slavery in all these, as it has 
to abolish or to establish it in the District. But 
would it be a just, fit, and proper exercise of this 
right, were Congress to establish slavery in all these 
little portions of territory? Were such a thing at- 
tempted, I ask any candid man, whether we should 
not, at once, exclaim that this power was never 
conferred for this purpose ; and that the con- 
tract could not be thus interpreted, without over- 
reaching and trickery? Now, I do not see that 
any principle is involved in the one case, that is 
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not involved in the other. I say, therefore, that, 
although the power is conferred by the letter of 
the contract, it is not conferred by the spirit; Qp 
and, therefore, we cannot use it hanourablp ; 
that is, we cannot use it at all. 

But if the right to use this power is contingent, 
it may be asked, when will the contingency arise, 
in lAnch we can rightfully use it? I answer, it 
may arise in several ways. First, whenever the 
southern States agree to it, it will be proper to 
use it. Secondly, whenever Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, or either of them, shall abolish slavery, it 
will, I think, be perfectly right to use it. The 
history of slavery, in this country, shows, that 
the line of demarkation between slave and free 
labour, has an irresistible tendency to move south- 
ward. Right has a natural power over wrong, 
and the advantages which it confers on all par- 
ties, tend, of themselves, to extend its boundaries. 
Maryland, but for untoward reasons, to which I 
will not here allude, would, by this time, I be- 
lieve, have nearly freed herself from the evils of 
slavery. There can be no reason why Con- 
gress should oppose any obstacle to the natural 
course of events, in respect to this or any other 
change of opinion. Whenever the District would 
have become free, if it had ramained a part of the 
States, by which it was originally ceded, then it 

1C 
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will be not only the right, but the duty of Con* 
gress, to abolish slavery. Then we can abolish 
it without any infringement of right, and then, 
the whole country, both north and south, must re- 
joice in the act* 

* The argument in the text is founded on the relation which 
exists between the people of the United States and the Stalbs of 
Virginia and Maryland. Since the polrfication of the j|Ril^.i- 
tion, I have been directed to an article in the Boston Daily Aiiyio- 
cate of April 4th, 1837, in which the subject is presented in an« 
other h'ght, and, to me, in a most conclusive manner. The argu- 
ment rests upon the relation which exists between the people of 
the District, and the Representatiyes in Congress. It is in sub- 
stance as follows : 

1. It is an elementary principle of the Constitution of the 
United States, that every free citizen must be represented, and, 
that the Legislator derives all his power from the will of his con- 
stituents. 

S. This being an elementory princi];de, it is to be considered 
as the basis of all compacts, and all legislation. It is not neces- 
sary that it be asserted, but may always be taken for granted. 

3. When the Cession of the IMstrict was made, it was made 
mder this condition, and with this understanding. Nay more, 
it was expressly asserted in both the Acts of Cession. The Act 
of Cession by Maryland, after granting exclusive jurisdiction, 
adds, "provided that nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued, as to vest in the United States any right to property in 
soil, as to affect the rights of individuals therein, otherwise 
than the same shall or may be transferred by such individuals to 
the United Statea** The Act of Virginia^dedares that the United 
States have exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons, 
residing or to reside thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of 
the 8th section of the 1st Article dthe Constitution of the United 
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While I hold these opinions, however, I beg 
leave to remark, that I entertain no light concep- 
tions of the evil of slavery in general, or of the 
evil of slavery in the District of Columbia in 
particular. I would not own a slave, '< for all the 
gold that sinews bought and sold, have ever 
earned." My blood has curdled, as I have heard 
the Atrocious wroogB committed in the very Dis- 
trict itself, under the eyes of calm, uncommitted 
persons, who have related them to me. I never 
have seen them myself, for I have never been in 

States, "Provided, that nothing herein contained shall be constru- 
ed to vest in the United States any right of property in the soil, so 
as toaffect the rights of individuals therein, otherwise than the 
same shall or may be transferred by such individuals to the Uni- 
ted States." 

4. Now, as every citizen must be represented, these citizens 
are represented. Their legislature is the Congress of the United 
States. Congress stands in the same relation to them that a 
state legislature does to the people of a state. Congress ha» 
therefore a twofold relation ; first, as the representatives of the 
whole nation, and secondly, as the local legislature of this parti* 
cular district. 

5. As such, Congress is bound, in its acts affecting merely this 
territory, to be governed by the will of the people of the Districtf 
in the same way as the legislature of a whole state is bound to 
obey the will of the whole people of that state; and to impose 
no burden upon them but by their own consent. Unless, there- 
fore, the people of the District consent, Congress has no right to 
abolish slavery in the District. 

To me, I must confess, the argument appears conclusive. 
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Washington. I have " felt a stain Uke a wound," 
when foreigners have taunted me with the fact, 
that the seat of government of this free people is 
the great slave market for the country. But deep 
and degrading as is that stain, I will bear it with 
patience, rather than wipe it off by an act of injus- 
tice, treachery, or dishpnour. And more than this, 
were I a southern, as I am a northern man, I never 
could consent, as a man of honour, to hold my 
fellow-citizens committed to a system, which, 
whether truly or fekely, they feel to be a na- 
tional disgrace. In that spirit of frankness and 
disinterestedness which always has marked the 
southern character, I would say, " We prefer this 
system, and we are willing to bear the reproach of 
it. We receive benefit, and we beUeve innocent 
benefit, from it. But you have no interest in it, 
and we will not expose you to reproach, nor hold 
you to this contract, since it is repugnant to your 
moral sentiments." Were I a southern as I am a 
northern man, I would myBelf propose the abolition 
of slavery in the District. It is but a small matter 
in itself, but it is an act which could only emanate 
from a noble and patriotic spirit. 

And were the subject presented in this Ught, I do 
believe that the South is equal to the occasion. 
I know their chivalric contempt of danger. I know 
ibeir enthusiatic attachment to personal right I 
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know, also, their ardent love of country, and that it 
is, with them, a point of honour to be foremost in 
making any sacrifice for the public good. If their 
rights on this subject were fireely conceded, and the 
question put upon its true ground, the ground of 
concession to the honest, although they may think 
it the misguided feeling of the North, I cannot be- 
lieve that they would hesitate to follow the dictates 
of an enlarged and disinterested patriotism. When 
two couiBes of conduct are before them, I believe 
them fully capable of appreciating the dignity of 
choosing the more noble. It is not natural to them 
gratuitously to inflict pain upon an assqpiate, spe- 
cially upon a fellow-citizen. This is a pain which 
need not be inflicted. I am sure the noblest course 
that could be taken, would be, for them magnani- 
mously to offer to bid it cease forever. 

I appeal, therefore, and I do it with confidence, 
to the patriotism of the South. I declare that, as a 
citizen of the United States, I am grieved that the 
soil in which I have, with them, a common right 
of ownership, should have become an universal 
slave-market; that that soil should be polluted 
with prisons, constructed for the express purpose 
of collecting together human beings for exporta- 
tion ; and that a regular line of slave-ships should 
sail from the harbours of the District. I have 
never had any thing to do with slavery. I de- 
16* 
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rive no benefit from it, yet I am obliged to bear the 
pain of being a party to what, in my conscience, 
I disapprove. Yet, while I thus declare myself 
deeply grieved, I will respect the rights, of the 
south to the very last tittle, in letter and in spirit 
I will bear it all unto the very end, rather than 
violate, either in form, or in feet, the pledge which 
I have solemnly given. But, while I thus respect 
the rights of my southern brethren, I surely may 
ask that they respect my feelings, in return. The 
action, in this case, must come from them. I there- 
fore call upon them to come forward with the noble- 
ness of which I know them to be capable, and, of 
their own accord, remove this cause of grief. I say 
nothing of consequences, for, be these what they 
may, they, as well as I, can look them calmly 
in the face. I ask them to make this offering 
on the altar of frank, generous, fraternal patriot- 
ism. It will be a sacrifice honourable in the eyes 
of men, and well-pleasing in the sight of God. 
And here, for myself, and I believe I may also do 
it in behalf of all the true friends of man at the 
North, I solemnly promise, that, when it shall be 
our turn to make a similar offering, we will not 
be outdone by them, when they have done their ut- 
termost. 

A few words more, and I have done with this 
part of the subject. There seems to me a danger- 
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CMis dispositioD, on both sides, wherever the questioH 
of slavery is agitated, to press upon the limits of the 
coastitutipn to the utmost. At the North, I have 
no doubt, that the subject of slavery has been dis- 
cussed in a manner decidedly at variance vnih 
<x)nstitutional Uberty of speech and of ihe press. 
On the other hand, at the South, it has been held, 
that the discussion of this subject in all man- 
ner, and in any spirit, was io be forbiddeiu 
The right of petition has, I doubt oot, been abused;; 
topics have been introduced into petitions which 
li&ve no constitutional right to be introduced, and 
petitions have been multiplied for the sake of efleot, 
in such numbers as to threaten <to exclude every 
4)ther subject of discussion. On the other hand, 
this has been met by measures which seem to 
me at variance with the very existence of the right 
of petition. Every one must see tlmt wrong on 
one side is no justification of wrong on the other. 
Passion is never decorous ; least of ^11 in legis- 
lators. Patience and forbearance, calm adherence 
ix) right, will, in the end, come off the most suc- 
cessfully. There is surely no greater wisdom, in 
controversy, than to hdd an opponent always in the 
wrong. 

And lastly, as it respects the annexation of 
Texas. That the annexation of Texas will ex* 
tend the system of slavery, I ^presume there can be 
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no doubt ; nor can there be any doubt, that, by so 
doing, it will alter, materially, the balance which 
exists, between the slave holding and the free 
States. Yet this is not an argument which I would 
use, as an American Citizen^ because slavery, in 
the view of the constitution, is innocent ; and the 
system has a right to whatever accidental advan- 
tages may, from the pursuit of the honest and wise 
policy of the country, accrue to it. On tfas other 
hand, as this is strictly a local institution, I do not 
see how honourable men can urge a national 
measure for this reason. The same principto 
which precludes the North from opposing it, also, 
as it seems to me, precludes the South from urging 
it. It should therefore be decided on general prin- 
ciples of statesmanship. 

If it be left to these reasons, it seems to niB that 
there can be but little room for argument We 
want not territory, since we have already more 
than we need. We need not additional strength j 
and if we did, the annexation of Texas could n6t 
give it to us. There is no reason that I can 
conceive for it, and there are strong constitutional 
objections against it. The South has always con- 
tended strongly, and I think truly, against the 
use of doubtful constitutional powers. The best 
that can be said on this subject is, that the constitu- 
tional right to do the act, is extremely doubtful. 
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Let the South, then, be true to the construction for 
which she has always contended ; and let her 
manifest her fidelity to her {principles, by holding 
fiisttothem, even when they iseem adverse to her 
interest. This is the only way in which we can 
truly increase the practical power of the constitution. 
Just in proportion as this is strengthened, we shall 
be united, happy, and invincible. 

n. We have now cleared our way through the 
question, in so far as it concerns our duty as citi- 
zmis. It only remains that we consider our duiy 
in respect to slavery, arising from our relatiouii 
men. 

Whwi we look upon it in this view, we are t© 
consid^ it, in general, just as we should consider 
slavery in the West Indies, or in South America, 
or in Any other part of the world. The principal, 
if not the only difference is, that it is an evil exist- 
ing in our own neighbourhood, and a wrong done 
by our friends and acquaintances ; by men who 
who would be more Ukely to hear argument and 
motive from t^^, than from any one else ; and there- 
fore, for these reasons, we are specially called upon 
to attempt its removal. 

In this, as in any case, therefore, we are under 
the common obligation to make known to our 
fellow-men, that truth which we believe to be 
conducive to their ha{qpiness, and to the hapj^inesa 
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of men in general. Inasmuch as this is a qaes^ 
don of practical duty, our appeal is to be made to 
the understanding and conscience of those whom 
we desire to convince. Inasmuch as the only reason 
which renders it obligatory on us to endeavour to 
convince them is the general obligation of love to 
man, it is of the utmost importance for us so to 
conduct the discussion, that it shall be not only ap- 
parent, but incontrovertible, that this is our only 
motive. Inasmuch as we are endeavouring to ooa- 
vince our fellow-men that they are chargeable with 
a violation of the rights of others, we should, in all 
oar intercourse, set them an example of the most 
delicate regard to their rights. He will surely la- 
bour with very little success, in the propagation of 
truth, who commences his efforts by uttering a 
falsehood. And he will labour with as little sacceBB 
in extending the dominion of right, wboib filst 
effort is an act of injustice. 

We are bound, then, I apprehend, in all our 
efforts on this subject most scrupidously to avoid 
all raeasuresi which could justly be construed into 
an attempt to infringe the rights of the South. We 
have a right to attempt to change southern opinions 
on this question, and to show the master, by argu- 
ment, that it is for his interest, and that it his duty, 
to liberate his slave. But we have no right to take 
any measures of which the natural tendency is^ 
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to excite the slaves to insubordination and civil 
war. We have a right to change the purpose 
of the master by argument^ but we have no 
right either to oblige him by our own phyncal 
force to change it, or to excite another person thus 
to oblige him. I here only speak of the question 
of right to do the act, and not at all of the prao* 
tical result of the act. It is my firm belief, that 
a general insurrection at the South would end in 
the almost entire annihilation of the coloured pecu- 
lation. 

Nor, again, can I perceiye the utility of a syateoi 
of societies, affiliated, not for the sake of circulaAlg 
truth at the South, but for the sake of exciting and 
agitating the people at the North. The only ad- 
vantage which can be expected to result from this 
measure, is the increase of aboUtion votes* But 
tbJ8 w a matter, as we have attempted to show, with 
which Vi^es have nothing to do, inasmuch as it is a 
question, over which, as citizens, we have no con- 
trol In the mean time, the very attempt to mul- 
tiply votes on this question, cannot but beget, in the 
South, the suspicion that we intend to interfere in 
this very manner : that is, in a manner at variance 
with our constitutional obligations. The least sus- 
picion of this nature must, from the necessity of 
the case, render all our argument useless, and make 
our very appeal to men's understandings and con- 
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sciences, a positive annoyance. And, in so &r as^I 
have been able to discover, such has been the effect 
of the system of affiliated abolition societies. They 
have already become the tools of third-rate politic 
cians. They have raised a violent agitation, with- 
out presenting any definite means of constitution- 
ally accomplishing their object. In the mean time, 
as combination on the one side always produces 
combinations on the other, they have embittered 
the feelings of the South. They have, for the pre- 
sent at least, rendered any open and calm discus- 
sion of this subject, in the slave-holding States, 
utterly impossible. They have rivetted, indefi- 
nitely, the bonds of the slave, in those very States 
in which they were, a few years since felling off; 
and, every where throughout the South, they have 
rendered the servitude of the enslaved vastly more 
rigorous than ever it was before. While, therefi>re, 
I would speak with respect of the motives of those 
of my fellow-citizens who are enlisted in abolition 
societies, (the political intermeddlers, both small and 
great, always excepted,) I must come to the con- 
clusion, that their efforts must be unwisely direct- 
ed, or else they would have led to a more salutary 
result. 

And again : Supposing we abjure all unkind- 
ness, and speak only in the spirit of love, it is yet 
to be remembered that we are only held response 
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ble for settiDg the truth before men. They have a 
right to decide whether they will accept of us as 
their instructors or not They have as good a right 
to their ears, as we have to our tongues. Hence, if 
they will not hear us, our responsibility is at an end. 
We have no right to force our instructions upon 
them, either by conversation, or by lecture, or by the 
mail. If they still determine to go on, in what we 
believe to be wrong, we must leave them to God, 
who is perfectly capable of vindicating bis own 
laws, and executing justice among the children of 
men. If they will not. hear us, the indication is 
plain, that God does not mean to use our instru- 
mentality in the afiair. We must retire and leave 
the case in his hands, and turn our attention to the 
doing of good in some other way. 

But I do not believe that there is any danger of 
such a result. Before the present measures were 
adopted, discussion on the subject of slavery was 
comuKMi at the South. It [has never been treated, 
any where, with greater boldness or ability than it 
was a few years since, in pubUc debate, in the Yirgi- 
niaHouse of Delegates, and it was done, then, with- 
out offence. When the present agitations have pass- 
ed away, there is no reason why it should not be 
treated in the same manner again. The duakers 
have always borne their clear, and decided, and 
manly testimony against slavery, both by ^rece^t. 
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and by example ; and yet no exception has ever 
been taken at the course which they have pursued. 
They have stated, explicitly, their views on this 
subject, in their yearly Epistles. They have used 
no opprobrious epithets, but, in the spirit of love, 
have addressed themselves to the reason and con- 
science of their fellow-men. I do not believe that 
a southern man would take offence, if a copy of 
their Epistles, on this subject, should be sent to 
every slave-holder in the country. It has not been 
my good fortune to become acquainted with many 
of my southern fellow-citizens, but with those whom 
I have known, I have always conversed as freely 
upon this as I would upon any other subject. It is 
due to truth to declare, that they have always heard 
my arguments candidly and kindly, and have never 
taken offence at the difference, wide as it might be, 
which existed between us. I do not, therefore, be- 
lieve, that any insuperable obstacle exists to labour- 
ing in the cause, in this spirit of love. My confi- 
dence in the cause of truth, and justice, and charity, 
is yet firm and unabated. 

Having already extended these remarks fax be- 
yond the limit which I had designated, I have 
barely room to add a few concluding suggestions. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of the pre- 
ceding essay, I think it will be evident, 

1. That although I may be convinced that a 
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command has been given by God ; it is yet in- 
cumbent on me to inquire what other commands i 
have been given by him which may affect my "■* 
obligations to perform any particular act, which 
would generally be comprehended under that first 
command. Unless I do this, I am liable to violate 
right ; to do evil that good may come ; and thus 
to plead the authority of God in justification of 
manifest wrong. 

2. If there be this liabiUty to error, it is clearly 
my duty to do this for myself. It is a duty which I . 
cannot delegate to another. It is a matter between 
me and my Maker. No one has any right to decide 
it for me ; nor can I, as a moral man, act upon the 
decision of any one but myself. I am also as 
much bound to consider the limitations which God 
has fixed to my individual duty, as the general 
enactment by which any general duty is enjoined. 
I must take into view ray present position, the rela- 
tions which I at this moment sustain, and the obli- 
gations under which I am at this moment placed, 
in order to decide what is my duty at this moment 
in respect to any particular command. Unless I 
diligently seek for all the light which God has 
thrown upon my path, and unless I am also willing 
to be guided by this light, I cannot claim to be 
his servant, nor can I plead his authority in jus- 
tification of the course which I pursue. UialsfgaV 



